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The detailed study on which this paper is based owes a good deal to the generous as- 
sistance of Professor Michael Levison, now of Queen’s University, Kingston, Ontario. Professor 
Levison put at my disposal the facilities of the Computer Science Department of Birkbeck 
College, London. With my wife’s help, I typed two long poems onto punched tape. From 
the tapes Professor Levison produced a concordance which has shortened the labor involved 
in the preparation of this study, and left me with a valuable tool for further research. 

This paper began as part of a thesis completed under the kindly and stimulating care 
of Professor Robert Browning. It was written in the library of Dumbarton Oaks, where the 
Trustees for Harvard University had awarded me a Visiting Fellowship. My thanks are due 
to the librarians, who have helped me to find much non-Byzantine material. 


N discussions of early Demotic Greek poetry! throughout this century 

references have been made to Steveotypversen or formulas. When lines 

recur unchanged in two poems or more, the question has been raised 
whether they show literary influence of the one poem on the other, or whether 
they might in both cases be derived from the same source. This view has led to 
suggestions of an analogy with the Homeric poems.” In this case the repeated 
lines may be rhapsodic tags or oral formulas, which may prove that the poems 
in which they are found were sung by poets like the Homeric éoiSoi or their 
successors, the paywdoi. The source of the repeated lines would then be iden- 
tified as a tradition of oral songs. 

But the number of references proves to be no index of the amount of detailed 
work done. Most of the discussions are in general terms. Not all of the writers 
seem to have read, or understood, the Homeric studies available to them—or, 
more recently, parallel studies in other mediaeval European literary fields. 
Conclusions are often drawn on the flimsiest of evidence, and technical terms 
of Homeric criticism are sometimes inaccurately used.? Most important of all, 
no serious attempt has been made to estimate the size of the problem. A. B. 
Lord has analyzed only twenty-four lines of Digenis Akritas, divided between 
samples of three different manuscripts, and has given repetition lists of thir- 
teen individual phrases.* D. C. Hesseling, in his introduction to the Achilleis,5 
has listed about thirty phrases repeated from poem to poem. Lord finds his 
own results from two of the Digenis manuscripts ‘‘not so impressive as in 
Beowulf or in Roland,” though he is more hopeful about his seven-line sample 
of the Escorialensis. If these results are the best that can be reached, and if 
Hesseling’s thirty phrases are the only repeated “‘formulas,’’ then this subject 
is not worth examination. But I suggest that the published lists are merely the 
visible fraction of an iceberg of repeated material. They consist mainly of the 


* This phrase will be used regularly to refer to the poems dealt with by Beck in Volksliteratur. 

* For Homeric comparisons, see A. Heisenberg, ‘‘Ein angeblicher byzantinischer Roman,” in 
Stluae Monacenses (Festschrift zur 50-jahrigen Griindungsfeier des philologisch-historischen Vereins 
an der Universitat Miinchen) (Munich-Berlin, 1926), 30; D. C. Hesseling, ‘‘Le roman de Belthandros 
et Chrysantza,”’ Neophilologus, 23 (1938), 378; and particularly Lord, Singer, 207-20—the only serious 
attempt at formulaic analysis. Other references: e.g., G. Wartenberg, ‘‘Die byzantinische Achilleis,” 
in Festschrift Johannes Vahlen (Berlin, 1900), 193-201; Hesseling, L’ Achilléide Byzantine (Amsterdam, 
1919), 12-14; H. Schreiner, ‘‘Die Uberlieferung des mittelgriechischen Romans von Lybistros und 
Rhodamne,”’ BZ, 34 (1934), 298-300; E. Kriaras, Bulavtive ‘ltrmrotixe Mutiotoptyata (Athens, 1955), 
205-6; G. Morgan, ‘‘Cretan Poetry: Sources and Inspiration,’ Kpnrix& Xpovikc, 14 (1960), 44-68; 
K. Mitsakis, TpoBAtpora oxetixk pt 1 Keipevo, tl m1nyés Kal Th XpovoAsynon tijs ’AxiAAni&Sas: (Thessa- 
lonica, 1963), 67-73; A. Pertusi, ‘‘La poesia epica bizantina e la sua formazione: problemi sul fondo 
storico e la struttura letteraria del Digenis Akritas,” in La poesia epica e la sua formazione (Acca- 
demia Nazionale dei Lincei, Anno CCCLXVII, Quad. 139) (Rome, 1970), 526-28—a criticism of 
the work of A. B. Lord cited supyva; M. J. and E. M. Jeffreys, ‘“‘Imberios and M. argarona: the Manu- 
scripts, Sources and Edition of a Byzantine Verse Romance,” Byzantion, 41 (1971), 122-60; Beck, 
Volkshiteratur, 132. 

* E.g., Pertusi, op. cit., 528, misunderstands the term ‘‘unperiodic enjambement.”’ 

4 Singer, 207-20. 

5 L’ Achilléide, 12-14. 
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striking phrases which have compelled attention and comment. Beneath the 
surface is a very large number of less remarkable repetitions, so numerous as to 
demand further explanation. I hope in this study to make a practical definition 
of the formula, to put it into practice in one or two sample poems, and to draw 
preliminary conclusions. My aim is thus double: to establish a methodology 
for the study of formulas in mediaeval Greek and to test it in action. 


Formulaic poetry has now been identified in many different languages and 
in many different periods of history. Most European vernaculars have pro- 
duced such works in an early stage of their development. In recent years, this 
wide field has been examined with great care, with special concentration on 
Homer, Old English, and the French chansons de geste.6 But the conclusions of 
these studies have pointed in a number of different directions. The controversy 
has centered around the theories of Milman Parry. Parry began from the problem 
of the repeated phrases in Homer and worked out a logical structure of extreme 
subtlety and complexity to explain them. In his Paris theses of 1928’ he 
proved that they were traditional in origin, and, almost in passing, solved the 
problem of the Homeric language, by demonstrating that its confusion of 
dialects had also arisen for traditional reasons. His ideas were not new, but 
they were supported by a striking mixture of rigorous argument and statistical 
analysis, which gave them a logical precision unusual in literary studies. Soon 
he began to develop his conception of the genre of the traditional poem, in 
which he had placed Homer. He found clear parallels for features of Homeric 
style in a wide range of living oral literatures, and in the years before his 
accidental death in 1935 he made an extensive study of formulaic poetry 
among the oral singers of Yugoslavia, collecting a great deal of material from 
them.® But the connection between Homer and modern oral poets remained 
loosely defined at his death. His work was continued by his collaborator in 
Yugoslavia, A. B. Lord, who prepared their field work for publication and has 
produced stimulating articles on details of the Yugoslav situation which 
could be relevant to Homer.” 

Parry’s ideas were slowly adopted by Homeric scholars. Their complexity 
and, still more, their comprehensive range made it impossible to accept them 
easily. By the end of the 1940’s it was becoming difficult to write on any facet 
of the Homeric poems without mentioning their formulaic nature, but in the 
early 1950’s a much more sudden and violent explosion of Parry’s influence 


6 For bibliographical material, see M. Curschmann, ‘‘Oral Poetry in Mediaeval English, French, and 
German Literature: Some Notes on Recent Research,’ Speculum, 42 (1967), 36-52; A.C. Watts, 
The Lyre and the Harp: A Comparative Consideration of Oral Tradition in Homer and Old English Epic 
Poetry (New Haven—London, 1969); The Making of Homeric Verse. The Collected Papers of Milman 
Parry, ed. A. Parry (Oxford, 1971), ix—lxii. 

’L’ Epithéte; Les Formules et la métrique d’Homére (Paris, 1928). 

8 ““Studies in the Epic Technique of Oral Verse-Making. II. The Homeric Language as the Language 
of an Oral Poetry,’’ HSCPh, 43 (1932), 1-50. 

° See the account of A. B. Lord, ‘‘Homer, Parry, and Huso,”’ American Journal of Archaeology, 52 
(1948), 34-44, and the first published section of their material, Serbocroatian Heroic Songs, I and II 
(Cambridge, Mass.—Belgrade, 1953-54). 

10 These were conflated into Lord, Singer, which gives bibliographical references back to the articles. 
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occurred. Studies were written by specialists in more than one mediaeval 
literary tradition, using his theories in an effort to bring about revolutions in 
their separate fields Formulaic poetry was found everywhere among the 
early literatures in the vernacular languages of Europe. Wherever evidence 
could be found for the existence of such poetry, claims were made that it was 
composed by poets who resembled the guslari of Yugoslavia. The poets, it was 
said, were illiterate improvisers, working with traditional stories and tradi- 
tional formulas. Their works needed to be judged by a special variety of liter- 
ary criticism, which made most previous criticism obsolete. The criticism of 
their texts would be complicated because each manuscript was likely to prove 
a separate recording from the oral tradition, probably from a different singer. 
Such statements were made, and supported by elaborate studies, for many of 
the great epic poems of mediaeval Europe. Often the application of these 
ideas was illuminating and occasionally they contributed to the solution of 
long-standing difficulties. Sometimes they added little or nothing to the under- 
standing of the poems concerned, and even raised insoluble problems. 

These sweeping changes in scholarly attitudes naturally, at times, went too 
far. Two weaknesses in particular may be found in the methodology of this 
work. First, when transferring cultural observation from twentieth-century 
Yugoslavia to ancient and mediaeval literature insufficient care was taken to 
allow for sociological differences. Second, the definition of formula was allowed 
to become very loose, and the term, with its mass of accompanying theory, 
was sometimes applied to a given poem before rigorous proof had been made 
of its relevance. Fastening on these abuses, opponents of the theories have 
developed a good case for revision of the methods to be used and the conclu- 
sions to be drawn. Some, even more radical, have claimed that Parry’s work 
has no validity at all. In most of the literatures in which the theories have 
been applied there are now representatives of all shades of opinion, ranging 
from orthodox believers in Parry’s ideas through revisionists of various 
gradations to outright opponents. The bunching of scholars toward one end 
of the scale or the other varies considerably from language to language. This 
is not an easy moment at which to introduce Parry’s work into a field where 
it has hardly so far been used. 

In such a situation of contending thesis and antithesis, the validity of a 
methodology can be demonstrated convincingly only if it is based on a de- 
tailed survey of the question as it presents itself in several languages, but 
this cannot be attempted here. What follows, therefore, is a sketch of the 
dynamics of the present position, particularly concerning the two lines of 
weakness which have been found in the work of formula analysts. Thus, it 
may be possible to avoid the more obvious mistakes of the past, and to sug- 


11 The pioneers were Magoun, ‘‘Oral-Formulaic Character’: R. Lejeune, ‘‘Technique formulaire et 
chansons de geste,’’ Le Moyen Age, 60 (1954), 311-34; J. Rychner, La chanson de geste, essat sur 
Vart épique des jongleurs (Geneva-Lille, 1955). Parry’s theories have subsequently achieved a much 
wider extension: see e.g., N. Sen, ‘‘Comparative Studies in Oral Epic Poetry and the Valmiki Ra- 
mayana: a Report on the Balakanda,” Journal of the American Oriental Society, 86 (1966), 397-409; 
K. Kailasapathy, Tamil Heroic Poetry (Oxford, 1968). 
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gest a line of approach close to that which will result from the current contro- 
versy. The resolution of the problems of the method, and of the conclusions to 
be drawn from it, can derive only from further formulaic study of the type 
which [ will present here. There is no future in this case in suspending the 
practice until the theory is perfect. 


The more significant of the weaknesses I have mentioned concerns the 
application of the Yugoslav analogy to written formulaic poetry of the past. 
Since the Yugoslav formulaic poets are illiterate, and follow traditional oral 
sources—the argument has held—the same must also be true of, say, the 
Anglo-Saxon formulaic poets.” But this conclusion is demonstrably not 
always true. Cynewulf, for example, uses in his work runic signatures which 
can be composed or appreciated only on the written page.!® The preface of 
Alfred’s Pastoral Care, Riddle 35 of the Exeter Book of Riddles, and the Old 
English translation of the Psalms are all poems likely to have been composed 
in writing by men of some learning, and derived from written sources, which 
in the second two cases were in Latin. The Phoenix has a macaronic ending in 
mixed Anglo-Saxon and Latin. Yet all these poems are full of formulas: it is 
claimed, on evidence which, though not always conclusive, is certainly solid in 
parts, that their percentages of formulas are hardly distinguishable from those 
of the more heroic Anglo-Saxon poems.!4 

There are also theoretical reasons for rejecting the easy assumption that all 
formulaic poetry was composed by illiterate poets.™ In Yugoslavia today 
literacy certainly helps to prevent the constant changes of detail which are 
characteristic of a true oral poem in its successive re-creations. Learning to 
read and write introduces the concept of a fixed text. The literacy campaign of 
the Yugoslav government is destroying the creative oral tradition by distrib- 
uting books and pamphlets at all literary levels in ever-increasing numbers, 
thereby initiating the newly literate into a new cultural world which covers 
most levels of his experience.¢ If we turn the clock back to mediaeval Europe, 
East and West, we find that the new cultural world of the written word already 
existed, but it was largely a world of the learned, containing classical and 
ecclesiastical material in Latin or Attic Greek. Both subject and language 
usually separated the literary culture from the vernacular formulaic poem. 
Thus, it is impossible to make an easy analogy between the two situations, 
modern and mediaeval. If an Anglo-Saxon scop or French jongleur learned to 
read, most of the available reading matter would be in Latin. At the time of 
the creation of the great formulaic poems in those languages there can have 


12 Magoun, ‘‘Oral-Formulaic Character,’’ 447, 460. 

8 Ibid., 460; R. E. Diamond, ‘‘The Diction of the Signed Poems of Cynewulf,”’ Philological 
Quarterly, 38 (1959), 228-41. 

* L. D. Benson, ‘‘The Literary Character of Anglo-Saxon Formulaic Poetry,” Proceedings of the 
Modern Language Association, 81 (1966), 334-41. 7 8 , 

© See G. S. Kirk, ‘‘Homer’s Iliad and Ours,’’ Proceedings of the Cambridge Philological Society, 
196 (1970), 48-59, which is the last shot in a campaign of some length, of which Kirk gives biblio- 
graphical details. 

6 Lord, Singer, 136-38; idem, ‘‘Homer as Oral Poet,”” HSCPh, 72 (1967), 1-14. 
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been very little vernacular poetry to read. Such poets would have had far 
more chance of retaining their singing powers in the vernacular than would a 
Yugoslav villager, who may have been taught to read by a printed text of a 
poem in his own singing repertoire. My own feeling is that within the Yugoslav 
tradition printing has been a more destructive part of the cultural nexus than 
has literacy. Not only does printing increase prodigiously the variety of texts 
available, it also gives concrete support to the idea of a fixed text. 

Most of the concepts which have spread widely in comparative formulaic 
studies derive from observation in Yugoslavia. But the idea of the traditional 
origin of the formula and its language is an exception. This was Parry’s original 
discovery in the Homeric poems. The language of some of the Homeric formu- 
las, with the cultural data they have preserved, proves that they are old and 
have been transmitted by a poetic tradition. Some of the formulas describe 
physical objects, for example, or practices in war, which were unknown at the 
time of composition of Homer, but which derive from the past, as Mycenaean 
archaeology has demonstrated.” Others, especially the epithets for gods, seem 
to have preserved ancient cult titles. Further, the usefulness of the formulas 
to a tradition of poets is demonstrated by the lack of duplicate forms. Rarely 
is it possible to find two phrases for the same god or hero which can meet the 
same metrical and syntactical demands.!® This was a system devised to save 
thought in the combination of words, so that it would be possible to concen- 
trate on the combination of phrases into episodes and of episodes into a poem. 
Once a useful phrase for these purposes was found, it was preserved from 
generation to generation. For Homer, we have the evidence of the Mycenaean 
elements which seem to have survived in the tradition for several centuries. 
The position in Yugoslavia is not quite the same. The Yugoslav oral poems 
contain many formulas; that, indeed, is what attracted Parry to examine them. 
But the phrases are much less striking, with very little archaism—so far as 
the non-expert may judge—and with little preservation in the formulas of 
material from the past. A. B. Lord has suggested a complex case for an economy 
of usage and an avoidance of duplicates in the works of individual poets.2° 
This case seems not to be worked out in detail. But there are certainly no signs 
of a centuries-old selection process—the gradual accumulation of the right 
phrase for the right metrical and syntactical task, which we must postulate for 
Homer. 

The evidence from French literature confirms the Yugoslav rather than the 
Homeric experience. A count of the formulas shared between the oldest 
chansons de geste has shown that they are few in number compared with those 
used in one poem only. This is evidence against the bypothesis of a tradition.?! 


" See e.g., D. L. Page, History and the Homeric Iliad (Berkeley-Los Angeles, 1959), 218-96. 

18 See e.g., T. B. L. Webster, From Mycenae to Homer (London, 1958), 127-30. 

19 Parry, L’Epithéte, 45-145. | | 

* Singer, 50-54, and ‘‘The Role of Sound Patterns in Serbocroatian Epic,” in For Roman Jakobson 
(The Hague, 1956), 301-5. 

2! J. Wathelet-Willem, ‘‘A propos de la technique formulaire dans les plus anciennes chansons de 
geste,’ in Mélanges Delbouille, II (Gembloux, 1964), 705-27. 
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The preservation of cultural concepts seems equally poor in the French poems. 
It is possible to show that the battles of the Chanson de Roland are all fought 
by the latest tactics for the use of the spear, which had been introduced, 
probably by William of Normandy, shortly before the date when the poem 
was written down.” 

The appreciation of a formulaic poem, we are told, must always take into 
account the fact that it is orally produced and depends on the immediate 
effect of the section of the poem which is being performed at the time. The 
poem will give up all its secrets without being studied word by word, for the 
words are probably the result of the interplay of formulas. Adam Parry, how- 
ever, has found verbal craftsmanship in Homer which appears at times to 
work on the level of the individual word, and at other times to combine for- 
mulas in such a way as to demand careful and thoughtful appreciation. The 
dialogue of the characters of the poems is skillfully varied according to their 
psychological makeup: great subtlety of wording and construction may be 
found in the teityooxotria when Helen and Priam look down from the walls of 
Troy, and in several other famous Homeric scenes.” 

Difficulties in appreciation also arise on a larger scale. It must have taken 
more than a week for one man to perform the Iliad, and a good deal longer for 
the poem to be written down.” If it is a true oral production, dictated by an 
illiterate poet over this period, we should not expect structured control over 
the action. An episodic poem with each episode probably reflecting a day’s 
work would be much more likely. Yet an amazing tightness of plot and con- 
struction is certainly to be found in Homer, and in some of the chansons de 
geste. On both these levels, the small-scale verbal felicities and the large- 
scale organization, it is difficult to know how to make a critical reaction. Per- 
haps we should extend the range of oral poetics to include these features, and 
call them the marks of an excellent oral poem. On the other hand, we may have 
to use this argument to remove the poems concerned from the genre of oral 
poetry, as strictly defined. Though composed under the influence of an oral 
tradition, they may show in these other ways characteristics of composition 
by an author using writing. 

Finally, formulaic poems are often preserved in several variant manuscript 
versions which it is difficult to reconcile into a single text. This fact reflects 
the experience of collectors of oral poems in many lands, for if the collector 


22D. J. A. Ross, “‘L’originalité de ‘Turoldus’: le maniement de la lance,’’ Cahiers de Civilisation 
Médtévale, Xe-XITIe siécles, 6 (1963), 127-38. But note that the physical background of Southern 
France is often maintained in songs sung in the North. See P. I. Aebischer, ‘‘Halt sunt li pui e li port 
tenebrus,’’ Studi Medievalt, 18 (1952), 1-22. 

#3 A. Parry, ‘‘The Language of Achilles,’ ZTAPA, 87 (1956), 1-7; ‘‘Have we Homer’s Iliad?’’, 
Yale Classical Studies, 20 (1966), 177-216; and ‘‘Language and Characterization in Homer,’’ HSCPA, 
76 (1972), 1-22. 

#4 The question is discussed in practical terms by A. B. Lord, ‘‘Homer and Huso I: the Singer’s 
Rests in Greek and Southslavic Heroic Song,’ TAPA, 67 (1936), 109-10, and J. A. Notopoulos, 
“‘Studies in Early Greek Oral Poetry,’’ HSCPh, 68 (1964), 1-12. 

25 See e.g., M. Delbouille, ‘‘Les chansons de geste et le livre,’’ in La technique littéraive des chansons 
de geste (Actes du colloque de Liége [1957], Bibliothéque de la Faculté de Philosophie et Lettres de 
l'Université de Liége, Fasc. CL) (Paris, 1959), 339-48. 
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records the same song twice, he will find, if he is dealing with a live oral tra- 
dition, that the poem has changed a little. The process which he is examining 
is not word-for-word memorization, but the re-creation of the poem at each 
telling. In Yugoslavia Lord has studied the question in detail.2® The conditions 
of story, thematic structure and formulaic language, as well as memory of the 
last telling, will be likely to make one version very like another. But there are 
always differences, until the re-creative tradition dies. Then the influence of 
fixed, probably written, texts converts the poets into verbatim reproducers 
without the potential for recomposition. 

The similarities between this experience of oral singers in practice and the 
manuscripts of the formulaic poetry of the past are obvious. But several 
studies have shown that the parallels are frequently illusory.” The differences 
between the manuscripts are often only differences of expression within the 
line, which do not prevent line-by-line comparison between the texts, or even 
their printing on facing pages of a book. These are not the differences of a live 
oral tradition. But there are two other explanations for such a situation which 
would still account for the presence of formulas in the text. The poem may 
have been learned by heart in a purely reproductive rhapsodic tradition, and 
the variants may mark the inadequacies of two different memories. Probably 
more common, in my view, is a situation where a formulaic poem has been 
handed down by a purely scribal tradition, and the variants have been caused 
by the scribes. Recognizing the characteristics of a fluid oral poem in the text 
before them, they are not scrupulous about its accurate reproduction. They 
remake it as they copy, employing some of the formulaic techniques which 
they have learned in listening to oral songs. 

The use of writing in a formulaic tradition is supported by the analysis of a 
French compilation including all the poems of the cycle of Garin de Monglane. 
This cycle of stories, closely connected with the Guillaume cycle, has been 
regarded as good evidence for the hypothesis of oral composition in the chan- 
sons de geste because it takes varied shapes and includes different numbers 
of its constituent parts in any one manuscript. But it has been shown with 
great clarity that one such manuscript was not made by recording the words 
of an oral poet. It was made in the scriptorium, by separating the gatherings 
of an earlier volume and inserting new material, which was linked to the old 
by a bridge passage copied from another manuscript.”8 

In this way, all the analogies used in the comparative study of formulaic 
poetry have been invalidated, over at least some part of their field of action. 
But, though this fact devalues the effectiveness of Parry’s critical tools, it 
does not destroy them. The formulaic analysis of poetry to which that process 
is relevant can no longer be regarded as the comprehensive solution to all the 
problems of several periods of literary history. Yet, the fact remains that nearly 

26 Singer, 99-123. 

2” E.g., Delbouille, op. cit., 376-85; A.C. Baugh, ‘‘Improvisation in the Middle English Romance,”’ 
Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society, 103 (1959), 418-54. 


28 M. Delbouille, ‘‘Dans un atelier de copistes,’’ CahCM, 3 (1960), 14-22; and M. Tyssens, ‘‘Le style 
oral et les ateliers de copistes,”’ in Mélanges Delbouille, II, 659-75. 
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every literature, inside and outside Europe, has been through a stage of formu- 
laic composition. There must be a reason. It is inconceivable that the formulas 
arise from the unfettered choice of the authors of these poems, each of whom 
decided independently, over several millennia, that his artistic purposes were 
best served by formulaic expression. There must have been some external 
pressure operating on all the poets, a pressure which transcends linguistic, 
racial, geographical, and historical boundaries. It is a phenomenon which 
operates at a primitive stage of a language, when it is first put into writing, 
or at a moment when a new, more popular form of that language first achieves 
written expression. Its observable operation today is limited to primitive 
societies, illiterate or with many illiterate members, where popular poems are 
composed and sung in the formulaic style. In the face of this evidence, ad- 
mittedly circumstantial but very strong, it is impossible to break the link 
between formula and oral composition, but the link must be made more 
subtle and responsive to the circumstances of the poems to which the theory 
is being applied. 

All that is needed is a change in the mood ofa verb. Instead of the imperative, 
one must use the subjunctive. Formulaic composition must not impose, but only 
suggest, conclusions. The scholar who proves that a poem is formulaic has dis- 
covered nothing concrete about the text he is analyzing. He has merely opened 
up a new dimension of critical study, and demonstrated that a new series of 
questions should be posed about the poem. Those questions are not a package 
deal, to be applied automatically and in full to any formulaic poem, then rejected 
out of hand if any detail proves inappropriate. When examining a formulaic 
poem, a scholar must be sensitive to the possibility that its poet was illiterate, 
his story and language traditional, the textual situation complicated by different 
dictated versions, and that literary judgment may need to be formed on 
unusual criteria. Examining the text and the objective historical facts sur- 
rounding it, he will obtain data under all or most of these headings. When he 
has considered these questions—which would probably not have been asked 
without the proof of the existence of formulas—he has the criteria for judg- 
ment on this poem. If the questions bring negative answers, the enquiry will 
soon come to a halt. But if one or more answers are clearly positive, then the 
Parry-Lord theories will recover much of their old incisiveness. In either case 
one important decision must still be reached: what was the precise position of 
the poet in regard to the oral tradition under the influence of which he must 
have been working ? 

The methods of formulaic analysis now tell us little about the poet who has 
produced the poem. The emphasis has been transferred to the tradition in which 
he composes. That tradition may have given him nothing but the habit of 
working in formulas. It may, on the contrary, give him the content of the 
formulas, a language appropriate to the oral meter, a traditional story, a 
system of poetics by which his poem must be judged, and a method of dissem- 
inating his text which will prevent an editor from publishing a unified 
version. All these features are suggested by the proof of formulaic composition, 
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and all stand ready to be examined in a poem for which that proof has been 
made. They will be the basis for the conclusions of this study. 

The second of the two weaknesses which have been found in formulaic 
analysis will concern us in the first stages of the examination of early Demotic 
Greek to be reported here. Many criticisms have been made, in all the lan- 
guages concerned, about the methodology used in deciding that a phrase is a 
formula. As we have seen, Milman Parry’s first published work was a qual- 
itative proof of the existence of formulas in Homer. The archaic language, 
useful metrical characteristics, and lack of duplicate forms in many noun- 
epithet phrases demonstrate that these form parts of a formulaic system of 
composition.”® But two years later, when writing to rebut early criticisms of 
his work and to fit it for a wider audience, he plainly felt a need to add a 
quantitative dimension to the qualitative proof already established.2° The 
point was driven home economically by printing the first twenty-five lines of 
each of the two Homeric epics, and underlining the formulas. ‘‘I have put a 
solid line beneath those word-groups which are found unchanged elsewhere in 
the poems, and a broken line under phrases which are of the same type as 
others. In this case I have limited the type to include only those in which not 
only the metre and the parts of speech are the same, but in which also at least 
one important word or group of words is identical, as in the first example: 
Wijviv.. .TnAniadeos “AyiAfjos and pijviv...éxatnBdrou ‘AtrdéAAwvos.’’3! In line 6 of 
Ihad 1 the phrase é o& 64, occurring—naturally, one might think—at the 
beginning of the line, is underlined solidly on the basis of one other occurrence 
of the three words at the same position. In stating his practice for the inclusion 
or omission of formulas, earlier in the same article, Parry had said, ‘‘Accord- 
ingly I have regarded as formulas, or possible formulas, only expressions 
made up of at least four words or five syllables, with the exception of noun- 
epithet phrases, which may be shorter.’’®2 2€ o& 84 seems to be a mistake, and 
it is not the only mistake. Thus, Parry’s underlined samples are a quantitative 
illustration made in support of a qualitative proof of the formulaic nature of 
the Homeric poems. They do not seem to have been constructed with great 
care, and do not always follow Parry’s own guidelines on formula length. 

These slight inaccuracies would have had no importance had all formulaic 
traditions proved to be like the Homeric. Unfortunately, as formulaic study 
spread to other literatures, it was found that qualitative proof was impossible 
outside Homer, and that a quantitative argument was usually the only basis 
on which to build. The importance of formulas to the poet was now to be 
demonstrated only by statistical means, by showing how large a proportion 
of his verses contained repetitions. However, although the basis of proof was 
now very different from that which Parry had used for Homer, his methods 
were continued, with no less imprecision. The underlined samples, which he 

2 I’ Epithete, 45-145. 

80 “Studies in the Epic Technique of Oral Verse-Making. I. Homer and Homeric Style,” HSCPh, 41 
(1930), 73-147. 


31 Jbid., 117. 
32 [bid., 84 note 1. 
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had called ‘‘the easiest and best way of showing the place the formula holds 
in Homeric style,’ subsequently became the only detailed evidence required 
to prove the central position of the formula.?? But there was no radical exam- 
ination of the statistical significance of the length of the samples, or of the 
standards to be maintained in deciding whether to underline a phrase as a 
formula. 

Two samples of twenty-five lines each had been chosen by Parry as a mere 
illustration, but this number of lines was later taken as the maximum number 
needed for full proof. Some samples were much shorter than this.34 I would 
like to report from my own work on the distortions which may arise with 
short samples. In the two poems which I have analyzed it would be possible 
to maintain on the basis of one pair of fifteen-line samples that the first poem 
had no example of “straight formula,”’ i.e., verbatim repetition of a complete 
half-line, while the second poem had 50 percent of such formulas.® If one used 
another pair of samples, one could claim that the first poem had 87 percent of 
“straight formula,’ on the basis of fifteen lines, while the second had none 
for as many as thirty-seven consecutive lines.26 In such circumstances, the 
scope available for unconscious bias and simple bad luck is too great. I pro- 
pose to include here a sample table of one hundred lines, but I would not base 
a case for the formulaic quality of a whole poem even on a sample of this size, 
especially as this is the first sustained study in this linguistic field. I have been 
fortunate enough to have access to computer techniques which have enabled 
me to analyze two poems in their entirety. 

As well as “‘straight formula,” which he underlined solidly in his tables, 
Parry included what have become known as “‘formulaic’’ repetitions, under- 
lined with dotted lines as “‘phrases of the same type as others.” This vaguely 
defined practice is interesting in that it shows the adaptability of the Homeric 
formulas to new situations, and the importance of analogy in creating new 
formulas on the basis of the old. It is a valuable tool for analyzing an estab- 
lished formulaic system, but, in my view, weak evidence in the first attempt 
to prove the existence of that system. Here it is the solid underlining which is 
convincing, the repetitions which fill a complete metrical division of the line 
with a phrase which is substantially identical with another. In attempting to 
find “formulaic” repetitions myself, I have had a constant sense that they 

3 ‘The formulaic character of the verse is demonstrated by Chart I’? (Magoun, ‘‘Oral-Formulaic 
Character,’’ 449); ‘‘It seems clear from the chart that the Chanson is formulaic beyond any question’”’ 
(Lord, Singer, 202, referring to a sample of eleven lines); ‘‘Finally, any attempt to tie the Cypria toa 
literary mimesis of the Iliad is disproved by the fact that the key phrase ... is a formula” (The phrase, 
well supported as a formula by evidence from Homer, is one half-line in a fragment of three lines from 
the Cypria: Notopoulos, op. cit., 33). 

# Some of the shortest samples are those chosen by Lord in Singer, 198-221. He is not here attempt- 
ing complete proof, but offering suggestions to specialists in different fields. Even for this purpose, 
however, samples of ten, seven, and seven lines of Digenis Akritas in its different manuscripts are very 
short. Watts, The Lyre and the Harp, 126-97 (see note 6 supra), has detailed criticisms of the use of 
these charts in Old English studies. 

%* There are no examples of ‘‘straight formula” in Chronicle of the Morea, 5064-78, but there are 
fifteen half-lines of it out of thirty half-lines of text in Alexander, 1690-1704. 


%° There are twenty-six half-lines of ‘‘straight formula” out of thirty in Chronicle, 8803-17, but no 
examples at all in Alexander, 4325-61. 
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were too vulnerable to coincidence in the mind of the poet and to the subjective 
feelings of the researcher. In this study, therefore, the formula must fill either the 
first or the second half of the political line, the popular meter of early Demotic 
Greek poetry. It must be either eight or seven syllables long respectively. 

As for the variations in wording permissible within these limits, it is impos- 
sible to set rigid standards.®” The following may be freely allowed: differences 
of spelling which do not change the pronunciation; declension or conjugation 
of one or more elements in the phrase, provided that the length of the formula 
remains unchanged; substitution of one monosyllabic preposition or conjunc- 
tion for another, or of one personal pronoun for another, or even the omission 
of such insignificant words if it can be done without change to the overall 
metrical shape, or if it enables another element in the phrase to expand into a 
grammatical form which would otherwise break the formula. But when the 
changes involve, for example, inversion of the order of words, or the sub- 
stitution of one polysyllabic word for another, it is difficult to demonstrate 
that such changes are a regular part of the poet’s formula variation. There are, 
of course, borderline cases. The researcher may be quite convinced of the 
formulaic status of such repetitions, but he must carry his readers with him. 
His results are likely to be published in the form of a percentage, and by in- 
cluding dubious formulas on the list, he may increase that percentage by an 
insignificant amount. But the sceptical reader is unlikely to rework the sums 
for himself. He is more likely to treat the whole study with an uneasy sense of 
disbelief. Thus, formulas about which there may be reasonable doubt will be 
presented here as a distinct additional category, and the reader may then 
accept or reject them without prejudice to the conclusions drawn from the 
more solid evidence. 

The result will be expressed in the form, “This poem is 30 percent straight 
formula.”’ It is obvious that the percentage will have no value in itself, but 
only within the framework of other similar studies. There is some evidence to 
suggest that comparisons of this sort may have a degree of validity even 
across language barriers, and so this study will look at some of the results 
obtained in other traditions. In the present state of knowledge, however, com- 
parisons can carry conviction only if they are made between poems in the same 
language and meter, and of approximately the same date. Ideally, the compara- 
tive material should include such a poem which has not been influenced by the 
techniques of formulaic poetry. In this way the evidence of contrast may be 
added to that of similarity. 


The poem chosen for study here is the Chronicle of the Morea, in the Copen- 
hagen manuscript.** It has the advantage of great length—8930 lines complete 
enough to permit formula analysis. The manuscript may be dated to the 1380’s, 


3” The fullest discussion is in J. B. Hainsworth, The Flexibility of the Homeric Formula (Oxford, 
1968), 36-9. Hainsworth’s conclusions are rather more complex than those given here, as he is dealing 
only with the complex metrical arrangements of Homer. 

8 Ed. J. Schmitt (London, 1904). 
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on a satisfactory agreement of watermark and internal evidence.*® The date 
of composition is controversial, estimates ranging from soon after 1300 to the 
date of the manuscript. I would place it around 1320, and claim it as an orig- 
inal Greek work, not a translation from French, Italian, or Provengal, as has 
been suggested. The surviving versions in French, Italian, and Aragonese I 
believe to be derived, directly or indirectly, from the Greek. There exist four 
other Greek manuscripts, but these are of little use as independent witnesses to 
the text, except where the Copenhagen manuscript is lacunose. All are a cen- 
tury or more later in date. 

Since this is the first sustained attempt at formula analysis in early Demotic 
Greek, it is necessary to include a second poem to give significance to the 
results. 1 have chosen the Byzantine Alexander poem.*! This is in the same 
fifteen-syllable meter as the Chronicle. It is shorter—6117 lines—but not so 
much shorter as to make comparisons difficult. The date of the subscription 
to its only manuscript is 1388, which would coincide perfectly with the date 
of the Chronicle manuscript: but, like the latter, it might have been composed 
earlier.” It is not from the Demotic literary stratum, as it is a version of a 
classical original, in a language with learned pretensions, though it is not, in 
the last resort, a learned poem. Linguistic study shows long lists of divergences 
from the classical norms of grammar,* and in literary histories it is always 
included in the chapters devoted to popular poetry. Nevertheless, it is a purely 
literary work, written in his study by a man of some learning. There is no hint 
of formulas in its composition. The purpose of its inclusion here is to throw 
into relief the formulaic nature of the Chronicle. 

These two poems were typed on to punched tape. Their words were formed 
by computer into a concordance. The key-word at each citation was printed 
in the center of the page, with the rest of its line arranged as context before 
and after it. In addition, the examples of each word in the concordance were 
arranged alphabetically by the initial letters of the words following the key- 
word. In this way, repeated phrases were thrown together into a narrow area 
of the concordance, from which it was possible to abstract them. All that 
remained to be collected by inspection were the repetitions involving differ- 
ences, minor in grammar but major in spelling. The augment has been a major 
source of trouble here. The use of the computer has made the task both quicker 
and more accurate. 


% See D. Jacoby, ‘‘Quelques considérations sur les versions de la Chronique de Morée,” Journal 
des Savants (1968), 155. 

*° The most recent views expressed on this extremely complex problem are those of Jacoby, 
op. cit. The best introduction to previous work is G. Spadaro, ‘‘Studi introduttivi alla Cronaca di 
Morea I,” Siculorum Gymnasium, 12 (1959), 125-52. See also H. E. Lurier, Crusaders as Conquerors 
(New York—London, 1964). The views expressed in the text are different from those of all these studies. 
I hope soon to have an opportunity to defend them. (A few preliminary points are made on pages 
191-92 infra.) 

41 Ed. S. Reichmann, Das byzantinische Alexandergedicht (Meisenheim am Glan, 1963). 

42 K. Mitsakis, ‘‘Beobachtungen zum byzantinischen Alexandergedicht,” Jahrbuch der Osterveichi- 
schen Byzantinischen Gesellschaft, 16 (1967), 119-26; but cf. the remarks of Beck, Volksliteratur, 133 
note 2. 

*® A. Christensen, ‘‘Die Sprache des byzantinischen Alexandergedichtes,” BZ, 7 (1898), 366-97. 
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From the concordance has been compiled a list of all the repetitions in the 
poems which come within my definition of the formula. Each half-line has 
been checked individually to see whether it might not be repeated in a slightly 
different form. The poems have been treated with equal care in the search for 
repeated phrases: even so, given the size and complexity of the task, a number 
of errors must have occurred. All that may be said by way of mitigation is 
that they are likely to be spread evenly through both poems, especially as 
these have been considered simultaneously, not consecutively. Once possible 
repetitions have been found, however, the two poems have not been treated 
with strict impartiality. The decision whether to include a given phrase in the 
list of repetitions is subjective. Its subjective nature may be reduced by care- 
ful definition, but can never fully be eliminated. Since the case which is being 
made here depends on the repetition percentage of the Chronicle proving to be 
much higher than that of the Alexander, I have taken care to establish a 
slight but detectable bias in the decisions, tending in the opposite direction. 
A number of similar phrases which would have been rejected as formulaic 
repetition for the Chronicle have been included for the Alexander. A complete 
listing of all the formulas and near-formulas in the two texts would occupy 
hundreds of pages; so I have attempted a compromise in the volume of evi- 
dence presented. Nevertheless, there is considerably more given here than in 
comparable studies. 

In Tables I and IT are listed all the formulas in the two poems which occur 
eight times or more. The number eight is an arbitrary figure, chosen because it 
seemed to produce a suitable total volume of material. The range of possible 
variation in the phrase is generally that which I have given in defining the 
formula. Some examples from the Chronicle have been omitted, where the 
evidence did not seem immediately convincing. 


TABLE I 


Alexander: repetitions with more than 8 examples. 


16 examples: 6 Baoidels *AAgEavBpos (Ist half of line): 1551, 1593, 2099, 3018, 
3207, 3933, 4040, 4104, 4138, 4565, 5018, 5468, 5552, 5726, 5818, 6045. 


10: peta THY oTpaTeUparoov (2nd half of line): 1019, 1072, 1209, 1271, 1474, 1588, 
2005, 2103, 3275, 3325. | 


10: ovv tréon Ti Suvdyer (2): 1232, 1470, 1530, 1984, 2123, 2866, 4519; ovv réon 
Hou Suvaue: 1841, 5020; ov té&on cou ...: 115. 


44 Among the best documented studies are those of Magoun, ‘‘Oral-Formulaic Character,’”’ 464-67, 
and, in a different way, Duggan, ‘‘Couronnement,”’ 315-44. Watts, The Lyre and the Harp (see note 6 
supra), 126-97, quotes the evidence of several earlier studies with critical comments. 
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TABLE II 


Chronicle of the Morea: repetitions with more than 8 examples. 


62 examples: 6 tpfyxitra PuArcuos (2): 2890, 2956, 3030, 3192, 3285, 3331, 3426, 
4367, 4374, 4550, 5478, 5745, 6721, 6744, 6922, 6957, 7008, 7036, 7113, 7819, 8062; 
6 twetyKitras ...: 2824, 2966, 3142, 3188, 5846; tov Trpfyxitra PuAiduov: 2962, 3082, 
4097, 4202, 4562, 5036, 5796, 5837, 5868, 6391; ... FouAidyov: 5873; otdv trpfyKitra 
Puaidpov: 3024, 3482, 5211, 6242, 6385, 6449, 6871; ... TouAidyov: 3121; tov 
TptyKitta FuAidpou: 1193, 2845, 2936, 3033, 4797, 6407, 6771, 7304, 8061, 8478; 
... Puadicuo: 3388, 3410; tou tmpiyxitros FuAidyou: 3117, 3399, 6574, 7105, 8595. 


44: 6 d&pévtns Tis Kaputoivas (1): 3227, 3284, 3288, 3832, 3883, 4011, 4041, 4059, 
4068, 4213, 4360, 4371, 4385, 4418, 4495, 5654, 5747, 5762, 5775, 5879, 5896, 5918, 
6616, 6626, 6641, 6728, 7208, 7215, 8117, 8151; &gévtns tis .. .: 3156; TOV dgévtTyv...: 
4108, 5741, 6633, 6693, 6735; apévtny ...: 1923; Tov d&pévtn ...: 4344; dqévtn...: 
5803; tou d&pévtn ...: 3362, 8005, 8121, 8127; tov d&gévtou ...: 4477. 


28: uiKpoi Te Kai weycAor (2): 906, 980, 1012, 1497, 2101, 2466, 2975, 2979, 3543, 
4432, 5254, 5678, 5869, 6177, 6211, 7221, 7856, 7869, 8623; urKkpous Te Kai weycAous: 
2018, 2311, 2407, 2895, 3720, 4333, 6169; uixpddv te Kal peydAcv: 8632, 8661. 


27: we TA MovoceTa Strov elyev (2): 1513, 3299, 4193, 4622, 4688, 4887, 4894, 5054, 
5095, 6617, 6622, 6658, 6786, 6873, 8807, 9147, 9173; ... elyav: 3548, 4686, 9188: 
... €Xouv: 2567; ... exer: 5039, 5360; ... elyes: 5507; ... elye: 8366; ... exon: 
8397; ... Exes: 9072. 


23: exeivos 6 TuAiayos (2): 1308, 3467, 3622, 4542, 6370, 7753, 7967, 7987, 7991, 
8488; éxeivov Tov FuAid&pov: 1317, 3175, 3471, 3616, 5929, 6382, 6521; ... TuArdyo: 
2728, 2757; éxeivou tou TuAidyou: 3044, 3141, 6245, 7943. 


21: 6 d&pévTns Tis Kaputaivou (2): 3219, 3856, 4018, 4075, 4453, 5854, 5912, 6637, 
8168; K1 6 ...: 4409; tov d&pévtnv ...: 3350, 3878, 6886, 7187; dagévtn ...: 4063; 
TOV &pevTN ...: 4103; tot dpévtou ...: 3251, 3847, 4327; tov &gevtTn ...: 8115, 
8132. 


19: SAov TO TrplyKiTt&To (2): 6612; Ki dAov ...: 8285, 8586; xi 6Aov TO TrplyKITr&TOV: 
5369; Sdou tou trptyKitrétou: 2633, 4406, 6738, 6756, 6758, 7311, 7439, 7507, 7681, 
7767, 7992, 8140, 8159, 8628, 8845. 


18: éxeivos 6 Pouttéptos (2): 2274, 2568, 7511; ... Pouptréotos: 2235, 2366, 2388, 
2435; ékeivov Tov Pouttéptov: 1183, 1222, 2194, 2215, 2336: ... Pouyutréptov: 2182; 
exeivou Tou Poutréptou: 1195, 6318; ... Pouptréptou: 2313, 2398, 2489. 


18: otws TOv Mvopdlav (2): 336, 1052, 1555, 1913, 1923, 1930, 2947, 3049, 3177, 
3540, 4558, 5420, 5753, 6340; obtws Thy ...: 7749, 7983, 8823; obtws TOUS... 795. 


17: Kai Aéyel TPOs Exeivov (2): 1582, 1868, 2412, 3406, 3863, 6923, 7012; ... &xeivny: 
296; ... éxeivous: 1612, 1813, 3913, 6735, 9080; Kal Agyouv trpds éxeivous: 2378; 
... TOS Exeivov: 4981, 5319, 9069. 
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17: picip Ntleppés éxeivos (2): 232, 1652, 1707, 1756, 1766, 1786, 1831, 1903, 2098, 
2353, 2428, 2626, 3189, 8142; picip Ntleppé exeivov: 338, 1922; wioip Ntleppev exeivov: 
2422. 


17: cos ppdovipos Strou TTov (2): 188, 412, 779, 998, 1576, 1611, 1887, 2444, 2773, 
4914, 5666, 6551, 6570, 8778; as ppoviun ...: 7368; ds ppdovipos Strov eicar: 6953; 
5 ppovipor Strov eiote: 8540. 


17: 6 Kovtos Tis Tooytravias (2): 152, 1799, 2160, 2352, 2421; tov KOVTOV ...! 133, 
140; otdv Kovtov ...: 175; Tou Kéovtou ...: 165, 185, 2130, 2251, 2308, 2318, 2324, 
2376, 2425. | 


15: dAa Tou Ta poucoata (2): 1090, 2968, 3608, 3625, 5467, 6724, 6810, 7109, 8326; 
Ki OAQ...: 1158, 9008; cAa cou ...: 4957; d6Aou tou Tov povocdtou: 5152, 5586, 
5640. 


15: of rpdto1 Tou povoodtou (2): 904, 1895, 3659, 3829, 3868, 4924, 4975, 9011, 
9044; tous Trpwtous ...: 1811, 1837, 3819, 3959, 6634; Tov te@tov ...: 9056. 


14: thv Kwvotavtivou troAiv (2): 445, 840, 3077; orhv ...: 1166, 7313, 8762; tis 
Kovotavtivou trdoAns: 891, 1203, 1508, 2473, 5792, 5798, 6274, 7305. 


14: 1 vtaua Mapyapita (2): 7346, 7358, 7624, 7635, 7674; thy ...: 7388, 7424, 7700; 
THY vTaua Mapyopitav: 8456; tijs vtéya Mapyapitas: 7529, 7555, 7668, 7691, 
7728. 


13: exci oTnv “AvdpaBida (2): 1432, 1452, 3517, 4962, 5044, 5094, 5132, 5209: exer 
eis THY ...: 1641, 5855, 7420, 8849; éxei eis thy "AvSpaBiSav: 7790. 

12: éxeivny thy juépav (2): 1111, 1159, 1478, 5468, 6440, 8895; x’ ...: 6865; éxeives 
Tes THEpes: 3178, 8112, 8479, 8676; wk’ ...: 8856. | . 

12: émAnpogdpec€ Tous (2): 881; K’étAnpopdpece Tov: 189, 2268, 6902, 7825, 8354; 
K’ETTANpopopecdy Tov: 1581, 2083, 2307, 4536; ... To: 897; ... Tous: 2043. 


12: TO KXoTpOV THs MovoBaotas (1): 2644, 2765, 2781, 2957, 2967, 3143, 4330, 4376, 
4425, 4460; o1d Kdotpov ...: 2897; tou Kdotpou ...: 2945, 


12: peta TOV Paci (2): 585, 589, 1162, 2575, 2599, 2624, 4593, 6654; ... BaoiAgav: 
5216, 5489, 5650, 5811. 


12: 10 Dpcyxixov pouco&to (2): 5454; ta Dpdyxixa povoosta: 1530, 2914, 8371, 

9159; tou Dpdyxikou poucod&tou: 581, 639, 701, 754, 843, 1013, 4814. 

12: éxeivos 6 SeotroT Ns (2): 1103, 3496, 3942, 8860; k’ ...: 3524; éxeivov Tov Seomrdthv: 
3100, 3802; éxeivou tou SeoTrdTy: 1086, 1102; ... tov SeomrdToU: 8064, 8830: k’...: 

3474. 


12: 6 pe es edie (1): 4880, 4887, 4971, 5001, 5013, 5040, 5095, o18Y, 5291; 
K16 ...: 4639, 5101; tov Méyav tov Acpéotixov: 5431. 


12: ti v&k of Ayo Te TOAAG: 203, 482, 548, 753, 845, 1092, 1734, 2524, 2923: th v& 
ods Atyw ...: 4055, 4842, 8569. 
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11: tTés cupqoovies Exeives (2): 371, 571, 1893, 1896, 2853, 4334, 8591; otés ...: 
8487; of oupgovies ...: 580; Tis cungevias exeivns: 2420; otas ouugevias exeivas: 
6400. 


11: exeivos 6 papKéons (2): 251, 291, 320, 378, 403, 7915; k’ ...: 3295; éxeivov Tov 
waoKktonv: 381, 1016; o’ ...: 678; éxelvou Tou papKéon: 1096. 


11: as TO ETANpoMopEby (2): 2176, 2679; Ki ...: 1088, 1176, 3486, 5150, 6265, 6428, 
6896, 8782; ds TO ETANpogopEebny: 8412. 


11: étote 6 Seotrotns (2): 3111, 3128, 3489, 3925, 8879, 8888, 9028, 9110; ... tov 
Seotrdtou: 8904, 8907, 9105. 


11: treCol Kal KaBaArAdpor (2): 633, 644, 1717, 1725, 1730, 3514, 6573, 6727, 7154, 
9197; treLovs Kai KaBaAAd&pious: 6802. 


11: tov ToTrov Tou Mopéws (2): 2342, 2677, 2712, 4277, 6313, 8534; ordv tTdétrov ...: 
8443, 8837; tou ToTrou ...: 1449, 2104, 6506. 


10: exeiva Ta povoc&ta (2): 2069, 2902, 3604, 3690, 4682, 6656, 9092: éxeivou tou 
povocatou: 4706, 6840; éxelveov tv povocdtav: 2904. 


10: éxeivos tou Mopéws (2): 2573, 4271, 8982, 8993, 9144; éxeivou tou Mopéws: 3419, 
7391, 8914; éxeivov Tou Moptws: 6524, 8766. 


10: eAnpopdprnody tous (2): 637; x’ ...: 748, 1634, 3679, 9143; K’érAnpopdpnody 
tov: 4541, 8992; érAnpopdpnoé tov: 5845; x’ ...: 4373, 5773. 


10: Strou foav pet’ éxeivov (2): 2323, 4030, 4219, 4345, 4818, 5156, 6384, 6917: K1...: 
5964; ... éxeivous: 2029, 


10: woav o& TO dq—nyoupar (2): 537, 550, 630, 832, 2237, 2348, 2980, 5584, 6149: 
KL...: 4581. 


10: of mpdtoi tis BouAts Tou (2): 1671, 1751, 2075, 2631, 6293, 7828: tous TrpG- 
Tous ...: 2571, 8817, 8997; tov mpdtov Tis BouAts Tous: 313. 


10: SAns tis Paopavias (2): 591, 841, 979, 1037, 2606, 3059, 3107, 3697: x1 ...: 1020, 
1027. 


9: © TOAEHOS Exeivos (2): 4803, 7094; Tov TrdAELOV exeivov: 3300, 4921; ordv ...: 3280, 
4787, 4925, 7032, 7182. 


9: xapav peydAny Erroiev (1): 2141, 4372, 5239, 7741; ... érroixav: 257, 1520, 3368, 
3492, 7173. 


9: &pevTns TOU Mopéos (2): 1192; dpévtn ...: 7425; &qévtny ...:2437;6 &HEVTTS ...: 
2483, 2541, 2577, 2592; tov doévtny ...: 2220; tov &pevtTn ...: 8712. 


9: 6 pilyas tis Dpayxlas (2): 272, 3433; x ...: 1313; Tov pifyav...: 245, 6075; 
oTOV pityav ...: 2138; to pnyds ...: 5925, 5940, 5953. 
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9: Aeuéotixos 6 Méyas (2): 4644, 4696, 4781, 4805, 5020, 5264, 5513; Aepéotixov 
Tov Méyav: 5482, 5581. 


9: Kal A€yel Tpds Tov TrpiyKiTTa (1): 4303, 5514, 5883, 6767, 7425, 7484, 8913; 
... TOLyKiTTav: 4221; Kal A€yelv TrpOs TOV TrpfyKitra: 5262. 


9: 6 TpiyKiITTas ws Mpdovipnos (1): 4130, 5559; K1...: 2964, 3299, 5229, 5474, 5701, 
6584, 9210. 


8: sis Thy MovoBaciav (2): 2905, 2924, 2974, 4580, 4584, 4645, 5851; xk’ ...: 2065. 


8: 6 douKas yao Tdv “AOnvdyv (1): 4409, 7275, 7970, 7985, 7991; x ...: 7384; tou 
SouKa yap ...: 8003; Tov SoUKav yap ...: 8088. 


8: Trpos Thy OVolav Strou elyev (2): 1645, 2553, 4279, 5580; ... elyav: 2913, 2965; 
... Eyer: 1834; ... eiye: 6299. 


8: &pyovtes pido Ki &BeAGoi (1): 345, 576, 709, 999, 1613, 1814, 5359, 8513. 


8: éxeivos 6 picip Ntleppés (1): 2350, 8165, 8356; x’ ...: 2592; éxeivov tdv piolp 
Nrleppe: 215, 313, 1812; éxeivou Tou picip Ntleppé: 8390. 


8: BouvAty drfipav évopou (1): 205, 702, 906, 2935, 3198, 3638, 5688, 5693. 


8: ywavtatopdpous éoteiAe (1): 4597; ... goreiAev: 2778, 2890, 3121, 4540, 8352; 
... coTteiAav: 3024, 9026. 


8: Ki dpotou étrapcAaBev (1): 1239, 1791, 2875, 2956, 6350, 8653; ... émapdAaBe: 
2763; ... étrapdAaBav: 2860. 


8: KI 6 pifyas ws TO tKouce (1): 6830; ... HKoucev: 478, 3462, 6498, 6896, 7138, 7827, 
8136. 


8: ovdév NOEAnoe troodds (1): 1898, 2569, 6004, 6179, 7389; ovSév HOEANGEV TrOods: 
7614; Ki oWdév HOEANOEV ...: 2650; Ki ovSev AOEANOAV ...: 2035. 


8: KaOds of Td &OHYOUNEL (2): 113, 401, 1077, 1085, 3509, 5950, 6337, 6565. 


8: 6 5ouKas yap Tris Bevetias (1): 335, 412, 433, 517, 1168, 1179, 2176: tov BouKav 
yap ...: 931. 


8: kpaler ToUs KepoAddes Tou (1): 2443, 2571, 2627, 3959, 6680, 8809, 8997; xp&Louv 
TOUS KEpaAddes Tous: 3819. 


8: THs yiis Kal Tis PaAdoons (2): 848, 1292, 2843, 2866, 2973, 3079, 4229, 8808. 


8: OpayxKoi te kal Poopoior (2): 724, 790, 4186, 8705, 8781, 8985; Dpdyxous te Kal 
Papaious: 3960; Dpcykeov te kal Poopaicav: 2099. 


8: 6 mrpiyKitras Mopéws (2): 7158, 7496, 7947; xi ...: 8876; to TofyKitra ...: 6398, 
6620, 7140; to mefyKitros ...: 6363. 


8: ToU TOTToU TK OUVT|GEIa (2): 7334, 7504, 7568, 7589, 7639, 7880; otov TéTroU ...: 
7923, 8640. 
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There is a great disparity here, both in the number of phrases and in the 
number of repetitions of each phrase. How fair is it to make a straight com- 
parison between the two poems? First it must be remembered that the Chron- 
icle 1s a little less than a half as long again as the Alexander. One would expect 
a larger number of repetitions in the longer poem, but there is a smaller factor 
working in the reverse direction. The Alexander, as a biography, is more 
unified in theme than the Chronicle. The name ’AAgéEavSpos in its various cases 
appears 630 times, while Ntleppés, the most frequent personal name in the 
Chronicle, is found no more than 125 times. The unity of subject in Alexander 
and the dominance of one name would lead one to expect more repeated 
phrases, especially those including the name “‘Alexander,”’ if repetition were 
somehow a function of the language, meter, and date which the two poems 
share. This fact must compensate somewhat for the extra length of the Chron- 
icle. Even so, it is no surprise that Table II is larger than Table I. What is 
striking is the scale of the difference; a strong contrast which no external 
factors can explain. 

_ Further comparative material may best be found in Homer. It is not easy 

to make an equivalent list to Tables I and II, in spite of the existence of 
Schmidt's Parallel-Homer.” The combination of precision and flexibility in 
the hexameter complicates the establishment of a lower limit for formula 
length, and allows the same phrase to perform more than one metrical task 
in the line. In some cases, therefore, it is difficult to claim all repetitions of a 
short phrase as examples of the same formula. I have compiled the following 
list of cases where the formulaic status of the phrases is certain, but make 
no claim for its completeness. 


91: tov (Tv, Tous) 8’ &trapeiPouevos Trpocégn. 
81: TroAUuNTtiIs "OSuccEUs. 

78: tratpida yaiav. 

62: TOv (Thy) 8’ queiBet’ Etreita. 

60: Sios "OSuccEvs. 

51: Oe& yAaukdtmis *Adijvn. 


These, the best I can find in Homer, are a little more numerous than the 
most frequent examples in the Chronicle. Once more the validity of the com- 
parison must be tested. Again there are two factors working in opposite 
directions. First, the two Homeric poems make up a corpus nearly three times 
as long as the Chronicle; so the Homeric statistics are inflated. Second, the 
complexity of the Homeric hexameter causes a fragmentation of the formulas 
referring to one person. Because of the number of different metrical shapes 
which may have to be filled, we find several different formulas, for example, for 
Odysseus. As well as troAvyntis OSuccels (81 times) and Si0s "OSuccet5 (60) in 
the list above, there are moAutAas Bios *OSucces (38), *OSuccijos Floto (27), Aaep- 


“°C. E. Schmidt, Parallel-Homer (Géttingen, 1885, repr. 1965). 
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T1d5e0 ’OBuorjos (12), Sioyeviys "OSvcceus (4), wroAitropbos "OSucceUs (4), EoHAds "OSuTEUS 
(3), each of which is slightly different in its metrical or syntactical properties. 
This does not exhaust the list. By contrast, the political line of the Chronicle 
demands only two metrical shapes. Ntleppés gives rise to éxeivos 6 uioip Ntleppés 
and picip Ntleppés éxeivos, the first admirably suited to the first half of the line, 
and the second to the second half. There are no other formulas restricted to 
the idea Nrleppés. Others introduce a verbal or adverbial force which 
remains part of the essential idea of the formula. Thus, the wide range of metri- 
cal shapes demanded for Homeric formulas will tend to compensate for the 
greater length of the Homeric corpus, by reducing the frequency of individual 
formulas on the list. I would claim approximate parity of formula numbers 
in the most frequent phrases found in Homer and the Chronicle, when allow- 
ances have been made for the two factors I have described. 

From lists of formula numbers I wish to proceed to an underlined sample. 
I have already explained the origin of this method of presenting results, and 
my misgivings over its use. From Table V, which gives an unusual position 
of omniscience, it is possible to see the reasons for the choice of lines 1701-1800. 
This is one of the three or four passages of 100 lines closest to the average 
figures quoted at the end of the table. Of these passages, it is the smoothest 
narrative, not interrupted by lacunas or textual problems. It will clothe with 
some flesh the statistical bones of Table V. 


The following are the conventions in the footnotes of the Table: 


“== 2000’: the half-line in question is identical in all respects to the first 
half of line 200. 


‘== 3008,”’ with quotation: this half-line differs from the second half of line 
300 so slightly that I believe it would be generally accepted as 
within the definition of formulaic repetition. This may be checked, 
here and in the following categories, by comparing the half-line 
in the text with the evidence quoted. 


= (400a,”” with quotation): this half-line is a little different from the first half 
of 400. I am convinced that the phrase should have formulaic 
status, but I realize that others may disagree. 


Half-lines supported by evidence of these kinds will be underlined in the sample. 
Those in the third of these categories will, in addition, be placed in brackets 
in the text as in the notes. This is not a case of the dotted underlining returning 
in a different form. All the categories above would be given solid underlining 
in any formulaic studies I have seen. I have merely separated out the ques- 
tionable part of that material, so that the reader may include it or omit it, 
according to his judgment of its validity. 


‘cf. 5008,” with quotation: this half-line has considerable siniladiey to the 
second half of line 500, so that the possibility of formula status 
was raised, but settled in the negative as not proven. These 
phrases will not be marked in the text. 
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TABLE III 
Chronicle of the Morea 1701-1800 


&ra&Se1a ouK efyaoiv trooéis eis TH Teryéa ve oT KOUY 1701 
exeivor yap of Kopwvaio1 Strov foav eis TO KeoTPOV" 
TO iSei TO TAT POs TOU AaoU, TOU TroAéuou Td Odpaos, 
EAdAnoay Kel THoaV ouuTTabelov v& Tos TroinoouY, 
TO KKOTPOV V& TOUS SMaoUCIV, EdvoV v& TOUS dudcoUV 1705 


va Exovolv TK doTritIa Tous dyolws Td iyoviK& Tous. 


‘O TrpwtooTtpatap TO fKoucEev piclp Ntlepis éxeivos: 

eUBEas TOUS UTrwpUdoaTo, 6 TOAEHOs Errdwev" 

oi Dpcykoi crréow EoeBroav (1d Kkotpo érrapoAdBav’) 

owtapxioiv éBdAaciv dtr’~ow Kai Aadv Tous, 1710 
étri Tis aupiou éuicoeyav, ott)v KaAoudtav AAGav. 

To Kaotpov nipav d&yapvey, cs Lovactiipiv TO elyav’ 

TO OWGEL TO ETTOAEUNCAY, dtd OTTAPioU TO étTfjpav" 

UE OULMOOVIES TO EScoKaV K’exeivOl ody K’oi AAAOI. 

“2g TO Euabav yap of Papaio: dr’too été TO NixAl, 1715 
exeivoi Tis BeAlyoortns, tis AaKoSaipovias, 


(SAo1 GYHoU éowopetnoay,) treloi Kal KaPaAAdpor: 


ek Tov Cuydv Tdv MeArydv HAGav T& treliK& Tous: 

TAGav tou Adxkou T& xwpia, oTdv Xpucopéav éodioay, 

aKovoooiy k’éucdaoiv (To Tras FAPav of Mpdyxo1, 1720 
Kal TrepTratouv ék Ta xwpia k’étraipvovoly T& KoUpon, 


Kai eltrav K’tAoyioavto v& Tous gyouv Cnuiaoel. 


*Exeioe étrapeovpenoay, To Aéyouv Katrnoxicvous, 
Otrou TO kpdCouv Svopa otdv Kouvtoupay éAardva. 


17028 = 1782p. 

1703a = 4947a, 

17048 = ovpTrdfeiov va tos troitjon 17888, 54718; ouptdéeiov v& tod troioouv 
8392p. 

1705a = 16 Kéotpov v& to Seon 83588. 

1706a = 2060a. 

1706B = dyolws t& iyoviKé pas 47378. 

17078 = 16 other examples (Table II, p. 179). 

1708B = 6 TrOAguos ve Tew 17848; = (Tov TéACUOV ve Teyouv 17878). 

1709B = (t& Kdotpn ve TrapaAdBouv 43628). 

1710a cf. EB&AaoIV cwTd&pyioi 2809a. 

1713B = 1675B, 78798. 

17140 = 2048a. : 

1716B = 20668, 5637B; = tiv AaxxoSaipoviay 46488; othv AaKxoSaipoviay 29708, 
55928; ottvy AaxxoSaipoviav 17558, 23068, 23168, 52918, 66838. 

17170 = (6Ao1 évopoU éowpettnoav 10730). 

1717B = 10 other examples (Table II, p. 180). 

1718a cf. 611 6 Cuyds TH MeAlydv 2993a. 

17200 cf. &s fKovoev Kal ZuaG_ev 6785a, 68420, 8805a and several similar phrases. 

17210 = Kail étreptréter x T& yoopia 2982a. 

1722B = va tov Exouv Cnuidoe: 91148; = (Kal v& Tov Zyouv Loyidoel 34858). 
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*"Hoav xiAicdes tecoapes, treCoi Kal KaBaAAGpot. 1725 

(Oi Dpcyxor [yao] as TO EudBaoiv) TdAE AITO TOUS Paopatious, 

OTrou joao yap pEeT’aUTOUS K’eEeUPAOIY TOUS TOTTOUS, 

éxel TOUS ETTADECUpAY, TABav Kal NUOAvVE TOUS 

Kai TOAEHOV ESaxKao1v of Dpdyko1 k’oi Poopaior. 

K’oi DpcryxKo1 yap ouK Toaoly, TreLoi Kai KaBaAAdool, 1730 

OVO! EPTAKOOIOL POVAYXOI, TODOUS TOUS Ey VHUIAOAV. 

Mé trpofupiav dpydoaciv Tov TrdAEHO of Poopaiot, 

Siati SAiyous Tous eBAEeTTav, Uotepa eveTEVoTOav. 

Ti v& o€ A€yoo TH TTOAAG Kal Ti TO Sid&Mopdyv pou; 

TOV TTOAEUOV Exepdioay éTOTE Exeiv’oi Dpdryxor: 1735 

OAdous ekaTaopagtaciv, dAiyoi Tous épvyay. 

Autov [Kai] povov Tov TrOAEuOV ETroikay of Papaior 

gig TOV KAIPOV Trou EKEepSioav oi Dpd&yKo1 TOV Mopéay. 

(Ki &potou éxepdSioac1v) trv KoAoppadta of Dedyxo1 

K’eiSav TOV TOTTOV ELVOOTOV, ETIAT|V, KAPITOPEVOY, 1740 

TOUS KOUTTIOUS yap Kal TK vend, TO TIAT BOS TdHV AlBaSiav. 

‘O Kaytraveons opioev OAdv TH v TAEUTIKGY TOU 

6 KATE els vc atrépyeTar éxeiOev, trou fyTOV 

510 Tov ETANPOMPdpEGAY of Goyovtes of Paopaio, 

OTL OUSEV TOU ExcUaov TiTToTe yoEia dirépTi. 1745 

“Qoioev yap K’éByGAaoiv ét’éow ex Ta KaPGBIE 

CWTAPXLOV, GOUATA TTOAAG, Syoiws Kai TlaypaTtdpous. 

Ki’dcov EtrapadiaBacev T& pépn KadAoudtas 

KL dvaTrayev Ta GAoya, yoies Kal Tov AASV TOU, 

BovAny airfpev trou va Umrdn, Trou ve KaBOAAIKéWT. 1750 

172568 See 17176. 

1726a = (of Pedyxoi yao ds Euabav 560a). 

1727a = étrov fjoac yap uet’auTév 1299a. 

1727B cf. Strou e€eupav tous tétrous 2023B; Strou éfeUpav tov Tétrov 66858. 

1729a = kai TdéAEuoV &s BouuEV 839a. 

17298 cf. 8 examples of Opdryxo1 Te kal Poopatior etc. (Table II, p. 181). 

173068 See17176. 

17310 = ydvoi TpiaKdo101 povayoi 4897a. 

1731B = 21508, 8793p. 

1733B = 35018; = Wortepo guetavdnoav 3249p. 

1734a = 11 other examples (Table II, p. 179). 

1735a = 55050; = Tov oreo exepSicev 32698; tov TdéAEHo éexepSioav 49198; 
—= (UE TOAEOV exépdicev 32610). 

17360 = dra T& éxaTacpdéEaoiv 4057a. 

1738B = 2673p. 

1739a = (apdtou yap éxépSicev 28240, 3077a, 31420, 32850, 6777a). 

1742a = 1491a, 1778a. 

17428 cf. xal eis [6Aa] T& TAeuTIKk Tous 6518. 

174668 = 1408p. 

1748B = otc pépn KoAoppdrtas 19548. 

1749B = 59238; = (6polws k’ék Tov Aadv yas 61086). 

17508 = Trot v& KaBoAAiKéyouv 55888. 
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Eis touto eltrav of Paopaion, of tpdéto1 tis BouAtis Tou, 

va éréABouv ottv BeAtyootny Ki é&tréxer eis TO NikAt, 

Siato elvaur yddspes trpoeotés cig GAov TOV Mopéav: 

OTOV KKUTIOV KOiTOVTAal K’oi BU0, etlBéws TEs PEAOUV Trc&>pel- 
Ki &rautou rae v'ecrreAGouv otthv AaKxxodaipoviav. 

Kai tote 6 TewTooTpdéTopas, UIolo Ntleppés Exeivos, 

eltrev Kal EoupBouAewev oThv ’"ApKaSia va érréAbouy, 

TO KKOTPOV Yap va ErcdpoucIy, 6 TOTIOS v& TrAGTAiVN, 

va otefAouv K’els TO "ApaxAoBov Strou Kpate? tov Sodyyov, 
Otro TO Aéyouv Ta ZKopTd, pikpdv KACTEALY EVI, 

GAAG eis Tooydviv KaGetai, TrOAAG Evi &pip@pévov: 

AEyouv OKatrolos TO KpaTei did Tous BouTlapasdes, 
Aofarratphy Tov Agyouoly, péyas oTpATICOTNS Evi 

“KL &QOV Erapoopev KL AUTO Kal ve TAATUVH 6 TéTrOS, 
“evTAUTA ds d&trepyoucbar éxet els TOUS GAAOus Tétrous.”’ 
OtTas as TO EcuUBoUAewev picio Ntlepés éxeivos, 

(TO Eotep€ev Tou va yevi}) &tds tou 6 Kaytravéons. 
"Qoioev K’EAGATOUOIV 6Aa Tous TK COATHyyia, 
K’evbEws ExaPoAAixeyav, ekivnoay K’tmréyouv" 

oth “ApKkadiav éoaoaoiv dpav peonueoiou’ 


ETTIATAV TES KATOUVES TOUS, OTOV KaUTIOV éTEVTGoaY, 
(TO Kkotpov é(ntHhoaaty,) K’éxeivor oUSEv TO SiSouy, 
Siati TO KaoTpov KoiteTar (dTrdveod yao OTd oTTAaIov) 
K’elyav Kal Trupyov Suvatov dtd yao Tév “EAAHVoov’ 
owoTapyxeiov elyav Suvatiy, hAmlav v& Paotd&fouv 
THY BAXTNV Kal Tov TOAEHOV, V& Pt) TTapASoboUOIy. 

‘H pépa exeivn éttépacev, t GAAN &Enuepoover: 


175168 = 9 other examples (Table II, p. 180). 
1753B = 24626. 

1755B See 17166. 

17568 See 17078. 


1757a = eltrav x'’oupBouAsyaoi 208a; eftrav k'goupBouAgwav 25768, 86678. 


17616 = 15246. 

176668 See 17078. 

17670 = (611 éotepfev To ve yevi] 8572). 

1767B = <xal> &tds tou 6 Kaytravéons 184268. 

1768a = 5450a; = dpioev &Aadtoao 11360; dpioe ve AcAtoovuotv 9034a. 
17688 = dAa pas T& coATyyia 90348. 

1769a 


ll Il 


Aixewev 6568a, 6619a, 8618a. 
17698 = 90198, 90518; = (éxivnoav x’ Stroryaivouv 8988). 
17700 = othv *ApxaSiav todoev 16798. 
1770B = dpa peonuepiou 48048. 
1771a = émdoav tés KaToUves 14586; K’étridoay Tés KaTOUVES 42018, 92058. 
17720 = (TO Kdotpov v& LytHoouv 83898). 
1773B = (&tréve eis Td oTr\Aciov 54368). 
1776B = v& ph Trapadoboticn 20548. 
1777B = xi GAAN éEnuepeover 24998. 


| 


1755 


1760 


1765 


1770 


1775 


evOéws ExaPoAAixepav 47640; evPéws exaPoAAixewe 65720; etOéeos éxaBaA- 
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6 Kaytravéons wmploev, TX THITTOUTOETA EoTIjoaV 

Kai &pyioav v& TroAguouy exe &rraveo eis TO KKOTPOV. | 

"Ek TO Eva LEPOS ESEPVAV HETA TOV TPITTOUTOETOOY, 1780 
KI &1TO THY Pax K’EpTTPCOTEV Toav of TlaypaTopo}. 

Ki &s eiSaciv of *Apkadivol Strov toa eis TO KaAOTPOV, 

TOV TTOAELOV TOV SuVaTOV STI OUK HUTTOpOUV BaoTaCel, 

OTPLYYTY Pwvty EAGAT|IONY, 6 TTOAENOS VO Tran): 

cuuBiBaoy éroitjoaoiv TO KkoTpOV ve TrapPASacouV" 1785 
K’evbews 6 TrOwWToOoTPaTOPAS LLoip Ntleppes Exeivos 

Mploev TOV Aoynyav (TOV TroAEMOV V& Tr&youv.) 

Oi *Apxabivol é(ntioaoiv oupTrabeiov v& Tous Troinon, 

&QPOVTIOIAV v& ExoVOIY PE TK UTTOOTATIKK TOUS’ 

dpKov E5@Kao1v eUTUS K’'ESOKAOLV TO KAOTPOV. 1790 
Ki &gdétou étrapcdAaBev TO KkoTpo 6 Kaytraveons, 

otSév &pynoaoty éxel (Udvi Kal Svo0 TYEPAS") 

KV oUTMS gomoaoly éxei OKdTTOI &TroKpIo&pol’ 

miTTaKia EBaotaivaciy, &K Thv OpayKiav Ta Hepvay, 

Tou Kaytravéon t& éexKav K’ETTPOOKUVTOAVE TOV" 1795 
&K OTOWATOS TOUS Ep~wTe (“A€yeTe TA WAVTETA.’”) 

K’éxeivor ds Toav AuTrnpol yeTa SaKpUev Tou AEyouv’ 

‘? Agévtn pas, Eyvaopile, &tréBave 6 dSeAMOs cou, 

“Strou fTov Trp@tos deApds, 6 KOvTOS Tis Toaptravias. 

“Oi &pyovtes TOU TOTTOU Dou, SAo1 of PAQHOUPIApO!, ... 1800 


1778a See 1742a. 

17788 = t& tprtTrouToéTa éoTHoaol 852a, 14120, 17000, 2057a. 

1779a = Kol &pfetov ve trode 40270; = (épycoaoiv ve TroAcuouv 31460). 

1779B = 14896. 

17828 = See 17028. 

1784a = 10140; = otpryyty govt éAdAnoev 4379a, 5439a. 

17848 See 17086. 

1785a = ovyPiBaot étroixaoiw 7247a. 

17858 = Td kkotpov érraped@xav 14178; To kckotpo étrapadaxav 20478; TO Kaotpov 
éTrapcSooKkev 2855a. 

17866 See 17076. 

1787B See 17086. 

1788B See 17046. 

17908 = 28218, 28708; = (kai exev TO KcoTpov 8453B). 

1791a = 12390, 2875a, 29560, 6350a, 86530; = x1 &pdtou étrapdAaPe 27630; KI 
&pdtou étrapdAaBav 28600. 

1792B = (pdvov Kai piav hpépav 36298). 

1793a cf. Ki S6Tav Eomoaoty exel 5211a. 

17940 = tmittdKia Tot EBaotaivaciy 6347a. 

17950 = 1840a. 

17958 = 63468; = x’étrpookuvovoavé Tov 29638. 

1796B = (Agyet Tou T& pavT&ta 90318). 

1798B = xi drréBave 6 &SeAQds You 1853f. 

1799a = 1193a. | 

1799B = 16 other examples (Table II, p. 179). 

1800B = x1 Sdo1 of pAapoupicpo1 31698; Ki SAo1 Tou of pAapoupicpor 44198. 
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This sample of 100 lines, with clear evidence that it is of average quality, 
gives a good illustration of the kinds of formulaic repetition found. But even 
this length of sample gives results of varying quality, when seen against an 
analysis of the whole poem. As will be seen from Tables IV and V, the results 
for arbitrary groups of 100 lines range from 21.2 percent to 53.5 percent for the 
Chronicle, and 5.5 percent to 22.0 percent for Alexander. It is comforting that 
the odds are overwhelmingly against the random discovery in Alexander of a 
passage more repetitious than a random Chronicle sample. Only one 100-line 
sample from Alexander is more repetitious than the least formulaic passage 
from the Chronicle. In this respect, 100-line samples are much superior to 
those of 15 lines. There is a high probability that analysis on this scale will 
show a clear difference between these two poems. But what is satisfactory 
here may well not serve in other cases. As I shall explain, there is a greater 
difference between the results for these two poems than is generally found in 
the study of formulaic literatures. If fine distinctions are to be made, a 100- 
line sample is not enough. I would suggest two ways of improving the tech- 
nique without further increase in the size of the sample. First, one can divide 
the 100 lines into several small samples, chosen to test different parts of the 
poem. This division is especially useful if the poem is uneven in style, or if 
there are any parts which have been regarded as additions to the original text. 
Second, the underlined sample or samples may be accompanied by a study 
of the most common formulas to be found in the text, like those listed in 
Tables I and II. This combination seems to me likely to provide a much more 
accurate mathematical basis for the prediction of formula totals than any 
underlined sample on its own. However, there is need for a study of this 
subject by a statistician. 

Finally, I wish to provide tables of statistical data for the whole of both 
poems. In Tables IV and V each line of figures gives the details for 100 lines 
of printed text, for which a reference is given in the first column to the editions 
of Schmitt and Reichmann. To take account of lacunas and inserted lines, the 
second column then presents the number of half-lines actually found, less than 
200 when there is a lacuna, more than 200 when lines have been inserted 
outside the regular numeration. Then come two percentages; the first only of 
half-lines which unquestionably come within the definition of formulaic 
repetition, the second also including those where I consider that doubt is 
possible. In terms of Table ITI, the first percentage refers to the phrases under- 
lined but not bracketed, the second to all underlined phrases, bracketed or not. 

The contrast between the results presented in these two tables is the chief 
evidence for the conclusions of this study. In both categories of repetition 
used, the percentages for the Chronicle are three times as great as those for 
Alexander: 31.7 percent to 9.4 percent for certain repetitions, and 38.4 percent 
to 12.8 percent for repetition which convinces me. This is a ratio of undoubted 
statistical significance, unambiguous proof of a great difference in means of 
expression between the two poems, and so of differences between the circum- 
stances of composition. But the scale of the difference must be evaluated fur- 
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TABLE IV 


Formulas in the Alexander 


A = Reference to Reichmann’s Edition C = Certain Repetitions (%) 
B = Number of Half-lines Found D = Repetitions which Convince the Author (%) 
A B C D A BC D A B C D 


1— 100} 200 | 8.0 | 10.5 | 2101-2200 | 200 | 10.5 | 16.5 | 4201-4300 | 200 | 4.5] 8.5 
101— 200} 200 | 10.0 | 14.0 | 2201-2300 | 200 | 5.5 | 10.0 | 4301-4400 |; 200 | 4.0) 6.0 
201— 300| 200 | 6.5 | 10.5 | 2301-2400 | 200 | 4.0} 5.5 | 4401-4500} 200 | 6.5) 8.0 
301- 400} 200 | 6.5/] 8.5 | 2401-2500 | 200 | 12.5 | 15.5 | 4501-4600 | 204 | 12.8 | 16.2 
401- 500} 200 | 10.0 | 11.5 | 2501-2600 | 200 | 12.0 | 13.5 | 4601-4700 | 202 | 11.9 | 16.8 
501- 600} 200 | 5.5] 7.5 | 2601-2700 | 200 | 11.0 | 15.0 | 4701-4800 | 200 | 11.0; 12.0 
601- 700} 200 | 9.5 | 11.5 | 2701-2800 | 200 | 10.0 | 13.0 | 4801-4900 | 202 | 5.9 | 7.4 
701— 800} 204 | 5.9| 9.3 | 2801-2900 | 200 | 9.5 | 13.0 | 4901-5000 | 200 | 6.5 | 12.0 
801- 900} 200 | 8.0 | 11.0 | 2901-3000 ; 200 | 10.0 | 15.0 | 5001-5100 | 200 | 12.0 | 15.0 
901-1000} 200 | 11.5 | 14.5 | 3001-3100 | 200 | 11.0 | 17.0 | 5101-5200 | 200 | 12.5 | 20.0 

1001-1100 ; 200 | 10.0 | 12.5 } 3101-3200 | 200 | 15.5 | 19.0 | 5201-5300 | 200 | 10.0 | 14.0 
1101-1200 | 200 | 8.5 | 11.0 | 3201-3300 | 200 | 12.5 | 19.5 | 5301-5400 | 200 | 6.0 | 10.5 
1201-1300} 202 | 9.4 | 12.4 | 3301-3400 | 200 | 11.0 | 14.0 | 5401-5500 | 200 | 17.5 | 19.5 
1301-1400} 202 | 3.5 | 7.4] 3401-3500 | 200 | 11.5 | 15.0 | 5501-5600 | 206 | 7.3 | 12.1 
1401-1500] 200 | 11.5 | 15.0 |} 3501-3600 | 200 | 11.5 | 15.5 | 5601-5700 | 200 | 5.5 | 6.5 
1501-1600 | 202 | 17.3 | 18.8 | 3601-3700 | 200 | 5.5] 8.5 | 5701-5800 | 200 | 7.0 | 10.0 
1601-1700 | 200 | 14.0 | 16.0 | 3701-3800 | 200 | 6.5 | 9.5 | 5801-5900 | 200 | 8.5 | 10.5 
1701-1800} 200 | 12.5 | 15.0 | 3801-3900 | 200 | 7.0 | 12.5 | 5901-6000 | 200 | 4.0; 8.0 
1801-1900 | 200 | 18.5 | 22.0 | 3901-4000 | 200 | 7.5 | 11.5 | 6001-6100 | 202 | 7.4 | 10.4 
1901-2000 | 200 | 11.5 | 13.5 | 4001-4100 | 200 | 12.5 | 17.5 | 6101-6200 | 40 | 12.5 | 20.0 
2001-2100 | 198 | 7.0 | 13.1 | 4101-4200 | 200 | 7.0 | 11.0 | 


A B Cc D 
Overall totals: 1-6120 12264 9.4 12.8 


ther by examining other literatures where similar contrasts in frequency of 
repetition have been found. 

Studies which depend on the contrast between formulaic and non-formulaic 
material are remarkably few, considering the large volume of formula counting 
which has been done. Usually the formulaic nature of a poem is considered to 
be sufficiently supported by one statistic alone, the estimated percentage of 
its own formulas. Among those who have analyzed non-formulaic poems, M. 
Parry relied on a qualitative argument, by showing that their dominant proper 
names are not involved in formula systems.“ A. B. Lord, who has reported on 
the work of a Harvard seminar in which many different mediaeval literatures 
have been studied,*” is dependent on the sample sizes adopted by those who 
read papers there. Analyses of considerable weight and value are mixed with 
others which seem to be only preliminary essays at their respective subjects. 
But neither there nor in his own more concentrated work on Yugoslav poems 
has he published evidence of a contrast as great as that between these two 
early Demotic poems. The best comparative material is J. J. Duggan’s study 


46 J’ Epithéte, 24-36. 
4? ‘*FTomer as Oral Poet’’ (see note 16 supra), 20-21. 
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TABLE V 


Formulas in the Chronicle of the Morea 


A = Reference to Schmitt’s Edition C = Certain Repetitions (%) 
B = Number of Half-lines Found D = Repetitions which Convince the Author (%) 
A B C D A B Cc OD A B Cc D 


1-— 100 0 0 0 | 3101-3200 | 200 | 33.5 | 43.0 | 6201-6300 | 196 | 28.6 | 35.7 
101— 200} 192 | 32.3 | 38.5 | 3201-3300 | 200 | 38.5 | 45.0 | 6301-6400 | 198 | 41.9 | 50.0 
201— 300} 200 | 36.5 | 40.5 | 3301-3400 | 200 | 33.5 | 40.0 | 6401-6500 | 198 | 38.9 | 45.4 
301-— 400} 200 | 37.0 | 44.0 | 3401-3500 | 200 | 36.5 | 44.0 | 6501-6600 | 188 | 35.1 | 46.8 
401- 500; 200 | 35.5 | 45.0 | 3501-3600 | 200 | 36.5 | 45.0 | 6601-6700 | 200 | 41.5 | 49.0 
501— 600| 200 | 30.5 | 39.0 | 3601-3700 | 200 | 29.0 | 38.0 | 6701-6800 | 194 | 41.2 | 49.0 
601— 700} 200 | 26.0 | 32.5 | 3701-3800 | 198 | 13.6 | 21.2 | 6801-6900 | 200 | 39.5 | 48.5 
701— 800} 200 | 26.0 | 34.0 | 3801-3900 | 198 | 28.3 | 35.4 | 6901-7000 | 198 | 22.7 | 28.3 
801— 900} 200 | 22.5 | 30.5 | 3901-4000 | 200 | 26.5 | 35.5 | 7001-7100 | 200 | 27.5 | 34.5 
901-1000} 200 | 32.5 | 35.5 | 4001-4100 | 200 | 29.0 | 33.5 | 7101-7200 | 200 | 37.0 | 46.0 

1001-1100 | 200 | 30.5 | 37.5 | 4101-4200 | 198 | 22.2 | 28.8 | 7201-7300 | 200 | 31.5 | 35.5 
1101-1200 | 200 | 35.5 | 42.0 | 4201-4300 | 200 | 26.0 | 34.5 | 7301-7400 | 198 | 37.9 | 44.9 
1201-1300 | 196 | 40.8 | 44.4 | 4301-4400 | 200 | 35.5 | 42.5 | 7401-7500 | 200 | 34.0 | 40.5 
1301-1400 | 200 | 21.0 | 27.0 | 4401-4500 | 190 | 30.0 | 38.9 | 7501-7600 | 200 | 28.0 | 38.0 
1401-1500 | 200 | 38.5 | 41.0 | 4501-4600 |} 128 | 42.2 | 46.9 | 7601-7700 | 200 | 25.0 | 31.5 
1501-1600 | 200 | 34.5 | 43.0 | 4601-4700 | 198 | 34.8 | 40.9 | 7701-7800 | 200 | 29.0 | 34.0 
1601-1700 | 200 | 30.5 | 36.0 | 4701-4800 | 200 | 22.0 | 26.5 | 7801-7900 | 184 | 35.9 | 42.9 
1701-1800 | 200 | 33.5 | 38.5 | 4801-4900 | 158 | 34.8 | 38.0 | 7901-8000 | 200 | 38.0 | 46.0 
1801-1900 | 198 | 36.9 | 44.4 | 4901-5000 | 200 | 22.5 | 28.5 | 8001-8100 | 198 | 26.8 | 28.8 
1901-2000; 200 | 23.0 | 27.5 | 5001-5100 | 200 | 26.5 | 31.5 | 8101-8200 | 200 | 41.5 | 46.5 
2001-2100 | 200 | 32.5 | 38.0 | 5101-5200 | 200 | 24.0 | 29.0 | 8201-8300 | 200 | 18.5 | 24.5 
2101-2200 | 199 | 29.1 | 37.7 | 5201-5300 | 188 | 34.6 | 42.0 | 8301-8400 | 200 | 30.0 | 34.5 
2201-2300 | 196 | 27.6 | 35.7 | 5301-5400 | 126 | 20.6 | 31.8 | 8401-8500 | 188 | 32.4 | 40.4 
2301-2400 | 198 | 39.4 | 46.0 | 5401-5500 | 196 | 29.6 | 37.8 | 8501-8600 | 200 | 22.5 | 29.0 
2401-2500 | 198 | 31.3 | 36.4 | 5501-5600 | 186 | 28.0 | 34.9 | 8601-8700 | 200 | 29.5 | 37.0 
2501-2600 | 200 | 36.5 | 41.5 | 5601-5700 | 130 | 37.7 | 42.3 | 8701-8800 | 200 | 31.0 | 39.5 
2601-2700 | 200 | 32.5 | 39.5 | 5701-5800 | 200 | 38.0 | 43.5 | 8801-8900 | 198 | 47.0 | 53.5 
2701-2800 | 200 | 30.0 | 38.0 | 5801-5900 | 200 | 29.5 | 38.0 | 8901-9000 | 198 | 33.4 | 40.4 
2801-2900 | 198 | 31.8 | 35.9 | 5901-6000 | 194 | 34.5 | 39.7 | 9001-9100 | 198 | 30.8 | 37.4 
2901-3000 | 200 | 39.5 | 43.0 | 6001-6100 | 198 | 25.3 | 30.3 | 9101-9200 | 200 | 36.0 | 40.5 
3001-3100 | 202 | 32.1 | 40.1 | 6101-6200 | 194 | 29.9 | 37.6 | 9201-9300 | 70 | 25.7 | 30.0 


A B C D 
Overall totals: 1-9235 17861 31.7 38.4 


of a group of French chansons de geste and romances.* It is possible to make 
direct comparisons between his work and the conclusions of the present 
study, for this has been strongly influenced by the methods and standards 
adopted by Duggan. His most repetitious poem, the Couronnement de Louis, 
analyzed in full, has a formulaic percentage of 37 percent compared with 16 
percent for the Enéas, the least repetitious romance. This is a smaller contrast 
than that found here. To pass from the evidence of the contrast to that of the 
Chromcle’s formulaic percentage in itself; it too compares well with what may 
be found elsewhere. Lord, in his Yugoslav work, tentatively sets the dividing 


48 Duggan, ‘‘Couronnement.”’ 
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line between genuine oral-formulaic material and literary imitation at around 
25 percent of straight formula.*® Duggan, the only other scholar I know to 
have attempted such a division, proposes a lower limit of 20 percent in French,®° 
but his working definition of the formula may be a little more exclusive than 
Lord’s. The standards of the present analysis have more in common with those 
of Duggan than those of Lord. Thus, if there is any value at all in such com- 
parative evidence, the Chronicle of the Morea is an extremely formulaic poem. 
None of the 100-line samples in Table V fall below Duggan’s standard, and 
only two below Lord’s. Most of the poem is far above these levels, so far that 
one is tempted to waive the caution which must be employed in making 
comparisons between different linguistic traditions. , 


The rest of this paper will be an attempt to draw conclusions from the proof 
of the formulaic nature of the Chronicle of the Morea: taking the sketch I have 
presented of current attitudes to formulaic studies, to apply its results to 
this poem, and to extend them provisionally to the whole field of early Demotic 
Greek. 

The first attempt to be made is the rehabilitation of this poem as a work of 
Greek literature. Most of those who have recently expressed opinions about 
it have called it a piece of translationese, poorly adapted from an original in 
French or Italian. A major justification for this is the style of the poem: 
‘Repeatedly the author uses the same word two or three times in a sentence, 
where the natural tendency would be to find a synonym. This is especially 
apparent in his attempt to maintain the poetic meter of the work. Whole 
phrases are repeated, sentences are inverted, unnecessary words are inserted, 
all to fill out the lines. These characteristics certainly betray a translation or 
adaptation rather than an original piece of writing.’’*! ‘“Questa impressione (della 
traduzione), invece, si ricava proprio dalla lettura del testo greco, che é quasi 
sempre prolisso e scialbo, e raramente innalza lo stile.’ ‘‘Les innombrables 
appositions, répétitions, insertions de mots supplémentaires et souvent inu- 
tiles... .’53 In view of the proof given above of the formulaic nature of this poem, 
it seems to me that these observations are not evidence for the theory that it 
was a translation. Much of this comment could be made about any formulaic 
poem, and all of it is applicable to a mediocre formulaic poem. These critics 
have noticed that repetition is a major characteristic of the style of the Chron- 
icle, but they have ascribed it to an inadequate grasp of the Greek language, 
not to a formulaic style of composition. Perhaps they were judging it as a 
work of history, rather than as the national epic of the Moreot principality. 


49 Lord, ‘‘Homer as Oral Poet,’’ 20-21. 

50 “‘Couronnement,’’ 343-44. This distinction has now been made with greater precision in Duggan’s, 
The Song of Roland. Formulaic Style and Poetic Craft (Berkeley—Los Angeles, 1973), 29-30. This is a 
thorough examination of a parallel subject, much more comprehensive than the present study. 
Though some of my preconceptions and conclusions differ from those of Duggan, his practical method- 
ology remains the only defensible approach to the analysis of formulas. 

51 Lurier, Crusaders as Conquerors, 42. 

52 Spadaro, ‘‘Studi introduttivi alla Cronaca di Morea III,” 67. 

58 Jacoby, ‘‘Quelques considérations sur les versions de la Chronique de Morée,’’ 152. 
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The repetitious form of expression is quite in place in the epic frame of refer- 
ence: this poem is viable as an original Greek work. As a national epic, it 
suffers from the great disadvantage that the people which it celebrates, the 
Moreot Franks, lost their independent existence soon after its composition. 
Had they survived longer, the Chronicle would have been a source of national 
pride, like the Homeric poems, Roland and the Cid. The Chronicle must be 
regarded as an inferior example of this genre, but it should be classified 
within it. 

If this poem is a mediocre though original epic, rather than a poorly trans- 
lated work of history, what advice may be given to the historians who use it ? 
Fortunately there is no problem over the major events portrayed, for they are 
often obviously inaccurate, and usually better described in some other source.*4 
It is an accepted fact that the poet must have used oral sources; in fact there 
is direct confirmation of this in the text. On matters of detail, however, 
especially the background of events—the feudal structure of the Principality 
of the Morea—the poet speaks with an easy certainty which is most impressive, 
especially when the information he gives cannot be checked in any other source. 
There is no objection in principle to accepting this evidence as readily from a 
formulaic poem as from a non-formulaic poem; but there are two important 
practical provisos. First, a poet who works from oral sources may preserve valu- 
able information from the past, but he is just as likely to be reflecting the situa- 
tion in his own day. Though the Homeric poems, for example, preserve accu- 
rately the bronze accoutrements of the Mycenaean age in which the Trojan war 
is set, they still make occasional use of iron.** It would be surprising if the 
Chronicle were any more accurate than this. Second, little reliance is to be 
placed in the use of individual words and phrases. It is likely in each case 
that a formula is being used unthinkingly rather than that a new word group is 
being composed with special reference to the situation in hand. David Jacoby, 
without making any use of the theories of oral composition, has employed 
both these provisos against Ostrogorsky’s use of the Chronicle in his analysis 
of feudalism.’ In studying the extent of the pronoza system in the early 
thirteenth century, Ostrogorsky examines the details of the terms of sub- 
mission by which the different communities of the Morea surrendered to the 
Frankish conquerors after 1204.58 Jacoby suggests that the terms are probably 
described from the standpoint of the fourteenth century, when the account 
was composed. He demonstrates that the poet of the Chronicle shows a certain 


54 See the lists of confusions in the early part of the French work, paralleled in the Greek, given by 
J. Longnon, Chronique de Morée (Paris, 1911), XX XIV—XL. 

55 1354-55: étrel TroAAol ard deqrjynoes éxelvoov Tdv tTraAaioy, 

Strou HAGaotv peta éxeivddv, EtrpoKoyav peyaAws. 

The author hopes to pass on these oral stories from the old conquerors, and so to benefit his listeners. 

56 This is not usually in the form of a clear anachronism: more often iron is used for valuable 
ritual objects, like the axes through which Penelope’s suitors must shoot. Also common is the meta- 
phorical use: o1Stpeos év ppeol Gupds X 357, w 172; oiStpetdv w tor ftop Q 205, 521. But it is some- 
times used for common weapons, e.g., épéAketat &vEpa oiSnpos mr 294, + 13; tréeAacEV THEW CISnpov A 123. 

57 D, Jacoby, ‘‘Les archontes grecs et la féodalité en Morée franque,”’ Travaux et Mémoires, 2 (1967), 
421-81. 

58 G. Ostrogorsky, Pour l’Histoire de la Féodalité Byzantine (Brussels, 1954), 55-61. 
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lack of rigor in the use of feudal terminology. The formulaic proof can give 
theoretical support to Jacoby’s practical arguments.°® 

Probably the most interesting development from the proof of formulaic 
composition will come in the sphere of language. The Chronicle, like most of 
the early Demotic texts, contains a surprising mixture of linguistic forms. It 
is in fact an extreme example, with classical forms, mediaeval forms, and their 
vulgar modern equivalents jostling for position in neighboring lines—even, 
sometimes, in the same line.® This mixture of forms was frequently the casus 
belli in the bitter scholarly campaign between Psichari and Chatzidakis over 
the literary respectability of the Greek 8nuoti«}.*! Psichari thought that the 
language developed through a long stage of morphological confusion, accurate- 
ly reflected in texts like the Chronicle, which would thus be composed in the 
spoken language of their day. Chatzidakis disagreed. He believed that these 
early Demotic texts arose from the fact that writers in the SnyotiK} had no 
vernacular precedents on which to base their orthography. Since they had 
learned to read and write, they must have learned elements of the ancient 
orthography and grammar. Therefore, in trying to write their spoken language, 
they found themselves intermittently hindered by the written forms they had 
learned. Recently a third explanation has been put forward by H.-G. Beck;® 
that these poems are not popular works at all, but informal experiments by 
some of the /terati when they relaxed the rigid linguistic censorship of Byzan- 
tine education. This view would explain much that is puzzling in the texts 
and also the courtly connections and aristocratic attitudes which most of them 
seem to share. However, I should like to suggest a different reason, based on 
the formulaic quality of the text, for linguistic confusion in the Chronicle. 
Homer, too, used a mixture of languages, which, as Milman Parry showed, 
originated in the complexity of the hexameter and the needs of a centuries-old 
tradition of oral poets.®? I believe that it will be possible to prove a similar 
origin for the language of the Chronicle—and probably for that of other early 
Demotic poems—using the demands of the political line and of a tradition of 
Demotic oral poets. Such proof, if it can be established, together with proof of 
the formulaic nature of the poem, will forge a formidable tool for the analysis 

8 Jacoby’s argument seems to me to survive unscathed from Ostrogorsky’s brief reply, ‘‘Die 
Pronoia unter den Komnenen,” Zbornik radova vizantoloskog instituta, 12 (1970-71), 52-3. Ostrogorsky 
assumes that the Chronicle’s details about the terms of capitulation come from documentary evidence 
surviving from the date of conquest. If he is right, then the argument is at an end. But there is no 
support for this view in the text, except for the author’s confident use of technical language. Ostro- 
gorsky also finds it unthinkable that the name pronoia should spread to the Morea during the period 
of Frankish power. I find no difficulty in this—but we are straying beyond the scope of the present 
study. I have no positive insights to report, merely the confirmation that the evidence provided by the 
Chronicle is not reliable. 

60 E.g., 6300: TroAAdnis pt) TO &SéEato Kt ov pt TO ExocradexTn. . 

61 The most complete statements of the respective cases may be found in J. Psichari, Essais de 
Grammaire Historique Néogrecque, 2 vols. (Paris, 1886, 1889); G.N. Chatzidakis, Einleitung in die 
neugriechische Grammatik (Leipzig, 1892). 

62 H.-G. Beck, ‘‘Die griechische Volksliteratur des 14 Jahrhunderts. Beitrage zu einer Standorts- 
bestimmung,” XIVe Congrés International des Etudes Byzantines, Bucharest (1971), Rapports I, 
67-81; Volksliteratuy, 1-11. 


63 Les Formules (see note 7 supra); idem, ‘‘Studies in the Epic Technique of Oral Verse-Making 
(see note 8 supra), 1-50. 
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of this kind of literature. It should then be possible to make considerable 
strides, both in the sociology of its literary creation and in the history of the 
SNMOTIKT. 

Textual criticism in the Chronicle, as it happens, is not a difficult problem.® 
This text is unusual in possessing a clear codex optimus, the Copenhagen 
manuscript (H). But when one examines the relation of H to the later manu- 
scripts, the same divergences appear which have caused serious and sometimes 
insuperable difficulties to the editors of other texts.® The differences are nearly 
all points of detail, for there is almost line-by-line correspondence between 
the manuscripts in Schmitt’s edition. This precludes the possibility that the 
variants arise from living oral versions. Memorization is a possible explanation, 
but less likely, I think, than corruption within a scribal framework. But, as I 
have speculated before, the scribes themselves act in some sense as parts of 
the re-creative oral tradition. They seem to read a few lines and then write 
them in much the same words but with constant minor differences.** These 
range from the change of an ending, or the insertion or omission of a conjunc- 
tion, to the replacement of a complete half-line by another. The conception 
of the scribe’s task in copying a vernacular text differs altogether from that in 
copying a classical author. In the former case, in fact, the idea of the exact 
copy has not yet been formulated. The scribe is dealing here with his own 
everyday level of the Greek language, in the meter appropriate to a fluid oral 
song. For such a song, the idea of verbatim oral repetition has yet to be estab- 
lished, and so the written text also is remade at each copying. Such an argu- 
ment will explain the textual complications of most of the early Demotic 
poems. In Digenis Aknitas, Libistros and Rhodamne, and the Achilleis, however, 
there are more serious problems where different versions of the same texts 
have been developed. If any, or all, of these poems proves to be formulaic, it 
will be interesting to discover in each case whether the differences seem to 
have been made orally or in writing. Whatever the scale of the variation, the 
proof of formulaic composition will be of assistance to the editor. It will 
provide him with a rationale for changes in his text far greater and more 
numerous than those which could be expected otherwise. It will give him a 
rough basis for deciding between major variants, for the phrases imported by 
the scribe are likely to be clichés to him—formulas either in the poems which 
he copies or in those which he hears. In the last resort, a formulaic proof will 
give theoretical justification for printing a divided text. 

The statement of conclusions is moving from the Chronicle itself to other 
poems in early Demotic Greek. In fact, I hope that the proof of formulas in 


64 J. Schmitt, Die Chronik von Morea. Eine U ntersuchung tber das Verhdltnis ihrer Handschriften 
und Versionen (Inaugural-Dissertation) (Munich, 1889), 76-96. 

6° See the remarks of Wartenberg, ‘‘Die byzantinische Achilleis”’ (see note 2 supra), 173-201; 
J. A. Lambert, Le Roman de Libistros et Rhodamné (Amsterdam, 1935), 50; E. Trapp, Digenis Akritas. 
Synoptische Ausgabe der dltesten Versionen (Wiener byzantinische Studien VIII) (Vienna 1971), 13-48. 

°6 See the brief example given in Jeffreys, ‘‘Imberios and Margarona,’’ 153-55 (see note 2 supra). 
Further evidence may be found in the apparatus criticus of any early Demotic work which survives 
in more than one manuscript, and in H.-G. Beck, ‘‘Uberlieferungsgeschichte der byzantinischen Liter- 
atur,”’ in Geschichte der Texttiberlieferung, I (Zurich, 1961), 470-93. 
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one poem of this period and at this linguistic level will lead to similar research 
in others. If the conclusions of this study are accepted, and the Chronicle is 
proved a formulaic poem, it will become easy to extend the proof and to 
demonstrate how wide the influence of oral tradition has been. It will no 
longer be necessary to complete a full formulaic examination of the poems to 
be tested. I would recommend a series of samples, including every subdivision 
of the poem and making up a total of at least a hundred lines—more, if it is 
discovered that the different samples give widely varying results. As many as 
possible of the samples should be printed in full, and complete statistical 
details given for all of them.’ This analysis method should be supplemented 
by a table listing all the most common formulas in the whole work. The present 
study has sketched broad guidelines on interpretation of the results. These 
criteria will become more complete and more subtle as the work continues. I 
think that the establishment of the formulaic level of an early Demotic work 
ought to become a recognized part of the making of an edition, for the results 
of such an analysis will have a strong impact on all those who think about a 
poem, not least its editor. I hope that this preliminary study will make the 
investigation both easier and more systematic. 

The problem does not end there however, for mere proof of formulaic status 
gives us little concrete information about the poem concerned. Almost nothing 
concrete has been learned here of the Chronicle of the Morea, although I hope 
that a solid foundation has been laid for the study of its problems. Once the 
formulaic proof has been made several further lines of thought open up, as I 
have attempted to show in these last few pages. Information derived from 
these must be combined with any special circumstances connected with the 
poem: in the case of the Chronicle, for example, one must remember the ver- 
sions in other languages, and also the existence in the text of several passages 
which suggest a break in the narrative,** as when a performer pauses for 
relaxation and refreshment before continuing with his task. There will also be 
negative results to be included in the judgment: the formulas of the Chronicle 
are weak and banal compared with the vivid phrases of Homer, and seem to 
have preserved little from the past. Further, there is no sign of themes, the 
larger-scale units of organization in the narrative, like the assembly scenes and 
the arming of heroes, which are important features of other formulaic poems.® 
On such data it should be possible to reach judgments about this poem much 
more comprehensive and more certain than is possible at present. By repeating 
the process with several poems, we shall come to a better understanding of a 
whole area of literature. 


8&7 See pp. 173-75 supra for remarks on the standards to be maintained in the search for formulas 
and the tabulation of results. 
68 Particularly pairs of phrases like 3043-45: 
"Ev toUTa OéAw ard TOU viv ve Trdwoo Kal va AEyo.. 
Kal 6éAw ver of d&qnynSd Trepl . 
Similar pairs may be found at 1333-36, 3464-66, 4678- 80, 5922-24, 6520-22, 6813-17, 7301-3, 
7955-61, 8474-76. 
6 Lord, Singer, 68-98; Baugh, ‘‘Improvisation in the Middle English Romance”’ (see note 27 supra), 


440-54, 


